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TWO NESTORIAN RITUAL PRAYERS. 
By Isaac H. HALL, 


Metropolitan Museum, New York City. 


In the same manuscript from which I furnished HEBRAICA with the text of 
‘“The Story of Arsinis” and of ‘The Narrative of Moses Elect in Prophecy,” 
are two prayers of some interest. An English translation of both is given in 
Badger’s ‘ Nestorians and their Rituals,” Vol. II., pp. 280, 281. But his texts 
must have differed somewhat from those which I have. 

The first prayer is the ‘“‘ Prayer said over the Bride when she enters the 
church forty days after marriage,” and the other the “‘ Prayer said over a child 
and its mother when it enters the church forty days after delivery.”” Whatever 
analogy there may be found in Western customs to the first, the second answers 
to the Anglican and Protestant Episcopal ‘‘ Churching of Women.” 

Of the first I have two texts; one in a manuscript comprising the entire 
Marriage Service of the Nestorians, which I received from Urmi (Oroomia) last 
year; and this I take as the text to present here, giving in notes the material 
variants of the text in my other manuscript first above mentioned. My reason 
for this choice is (chiefly), that in the marriage service this prayer seems to be 
used of the bride alone, the ceremony being her purification, a thing of which the 
bridegroom, according to many prevalent notions, and the different constitution 
and functions of the sexes, should stand in no need. But in the first above- 
mentioned manuscript, the scribe has added words here and there, and placed 
points ungrammatically, and changed inflexional and suffix terminations (some- 
times, apparently, by mistake), so as to give a text which could be read over 
either bridegroom or bride—and that notwithstanding the fact that some of it (at 
least according to Oriental notions) is wholly inappropriate to the bridegroom. 
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I have given the important variants of this latter manuscript in foot-notes. 
If any one will take the trouble to compare Badger’s translation, he will see, 
besides some small matters, that the three are all different in one place; the 
probability being that Badger’s text there omits one word which the other two 
properly contain, while another word is probably omitted by one of the other 
texts, and another by the third. The liturgical genius would probably read ‘‘ that 
her feet may walk with alacrity in righteousness and holiness,’’ instead of ‘* walk 
in righteousness and holiness ’’ (Badger), or ‘‘ walk with alacrity and in righteous- 
ness ”’ (Marriage Service MS.), or ‘‘ walk with alacrity and in holiness” (other MS.). 
Further, the closing sentence in Badger and the other MS., seem more likely to be 
the correct text than that in my (possibly reformed) Marriage Service MS. 

Of the ‘‘churching” prayer, I have only the one text, and think it quite as 
likely to be correct as that of Badger. 

The following is the text of the Prayer over the Bride. The notes give 
merely variants from the other manuscript. I have not thought it worth while 
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TRANSLATION. 
(The notes give variant renderings from the other MS.) 

The Prayer that is said over the Bride?! when she enters22 the church after 
forty days. 

O merciful and compassionate Christ, our God, whose bounty is shed forth 
towards all, shed forth thy bounty and help towards this bride,?! and sanctify her 
in thy mercies,2 and vouchsafe*4 that she may love good things and hate evil 
things, and that she may work the works that shall be well pleasing to thee; and 
that from her bosom may come forth fruits of joys, that may be reared in the 
faith of the holy church, and that by thy will she may walk before the bride- 
groom? so that she may see him beautiful with her eyes, and may hearken to his 
commandments with her ears, and acknowledge them, and may speak the truth 
with her mouth, and love him in sincerity with her heart; and that her hands 
may do his will, and her feet may walk with alacrity and in righteousness.26 And 
may the bride and her bridegroom, and her groomsman and her bridesmaid, be 
kept from all [things] that harm, 2’by the prayer of our Lady Mary, Mother of our 
Redeemer and our Saviour, Our Lord Jesus Christ—blessed be his name forever 


and ever. 





Of the second prayer, I give merely the text and translation, as follows: 
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20For the rest, substitute |} li oay vy aN) wise? Ladow yep? azo, rat 
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26 holiness. 





21 bridegroom and bride. 

22they enter. 

23in mercy. 

24 Omit *‘and vouchsafe.” 

25 before the bridegroom, or before the bride. 
(Other changes, not here noted, make the for- 
mula applicable to either bridegroom or bride, 
but result in a barbarous pointing and text.] 


27For the rest, substitute: “through the 
prayer of Thy mother, the second heaven, the 
blessed Lady Mary, and of all Thy saints, now 
and in every time, and forever and ever. 
Amen. (And let him sign [the sign of the cross] 
upon their heads.)’’ 
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* a : Caae9 
TRANSLATION. 

The Blessing that is said over a Child and his Mother forty days after her 
giving birth. 

Lord God Almighty, Creator of the heaven and the earth and all that in 
them is, who didst make [it] a law to the fathers of old, and didst command that 
every one both male and female at forty days old should come to thy holy house 
and give an offering to the priest, that he should pray over it, and it should be 
purified ; thou, Lord, didst fulfill this command in the coming of thy beloved Son 
to the temple when he was forty days old, when Simeon the aged received him in 
his arms, and confessed, and asked of him dismissal from his life. And now also, 
Lord God, bless and sanctify this child (naming it), and his mother, that [it, the 
child] has come to the holy church, which is the house, the abode of righteousness, 
that he may ask of thee that thou wouldst grant to her?9 that milk may abound to 
his nurse, and that he may be kept from evil®° and the powers thereof, and may 
increase in holiness and in the true faith all the days of his life. Amen. 


2: Most likely a mistake for “%—&. Thestyle of the composition requires it, and the text of 


Badger’s translation must have had that reading. 

29 Doubtless the correct reading is “to him.’’ See corresponding note to the Syriac text. 

30 Or possibly, “‘from the evil one and his powers.” But it is not true that the masculine 
adjective points to a person in Syriac. It is used in the Peshitto, and elsewhere, for the Greek 
masculine, feminine and neuter, and is the regular word and form for abstract evil. 

















THE ORDER OF THE SENTENCE IN THE HEBREW POR- 
TIONS OF DANIEL. 


JAMES H. BREASTED, 


Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


It has been stated by conservative critics and largely admitted by some more 
liberal, that the Hebrew of Daniel offers too scanty material from which to draw 
any conclusions as to the date of its composition. Without here affirming the 
contrary, it is the object of this paper to present some data in view of which it 
would seem necessary to modify the above statement. It is well established that 
such a thing as a historical development in Hebrew syntax is a fact, and investi- 
gations in the cognate tongues have shown and are showing every day the marked 
changes in syntactical structure, which in them also were wrought either by natural 
decay or the difference in environment as the centuries passed. The greatest 
drawback to such investigation in Hebrew is the meagreness of the material. 
While the other Semitic tongues, in general, present such a wealth of literature 
that the various phases of the development can be traced with tolerable accuracy, 
such is not the case with the Hebrew writings. And even of those which we 
have, the date of the majority is very uncertain. Under these circumstances the 
formulation of any theory of syntactical development is much hampered; first by 
the lack of material, and second, by the vast periods which intervene between the 
disputed dates of many of the most extensive products of the literature, so that 
any theory at all is almost an impossibility till the dates of the books are estab- 
lished with some degree of certainty. Notwithstanding these difficulties which 
beset the case as a whole, it would seem that in the matter of individual composi- 
tion certain definite results can be obtained, which offer ground for a legitimate 
induction. It is with this end in view that an examination of some phases of the 
syntax of the Hebrew of Daniel has been made, rather than for the mere syntax 
itself, and as data for comparison were also indispensable we shall be nearly as 
much concerned with some other books as with Daniel. 

There is no more definite rule in Hebrew than that which governs the order 
of the sentence as far as its two chief members are concerned. Indeed we may 
go further and say that the definite order, predicate-subject, is according to a 
fundamental principle of the language, which regards the idea contained in the 
verbal form, as the most important, and hence to be presented first. The subject * 
is entirely secondary and being already implied and contained in the verbal 
form, therefore follows. Any violation of this principle is for a legitimate 
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reason; the expression of an adventitious circumstance, emphasis, contrast, 
chiasm, etc. When both predicate and subject are nouns the opposite order pre- 
vails, because not an action but a continuous and permanent condition is 
expressed, which demands the same order as in a circumstantial clause. The 
exception in the case of the predicate adjective is, that it may not be mistaken 
for an attributive. The above principles being inviolable, save in respect of the 
exceptions cited, any violations not in accordance with these exceptions may 
be regarded as abnormal, and if habitual would point to a time when loose usage 
and laxness prevailed. Hence an examination into the order of subject and pred- 
icate seemed to the writer the division of the syntax which would offer the most 
conclusive results, and it is rather a presentation of results which is here designed 
than any detailed discussion of them. 

Even the most superficial reading of Daniel reveals a looseness and freedom 
of syntactical structure which is in strange contrast with the earlier simplicity. 
The writer does not seem at home in the language, and his style is radically 
different from that which preceded his alleged exilic date. He never rises toa 
conscious control and complete grasp of the language, such as marks the strong 
periods of the second Isaiah. Its elements seem cumbrous and clumsy in his 
hands; the motononous recurrence of the same construction in successive clauses 
naturally vitiates any vividness which would result from a choice of expressive 
words, for in his vocabulary the writeris forcible and strong. Buta closer and more 
systematic examination into the structure of his sentences substantiates the first 
impression. <A strange liberty prevails, and there is entire indifference to some 
of the fundamental principles of syntax. For example, in the ordinary declara- 
tive sentence it seems to make but little difference to the writer whether the sub- 
ject or predicate precedes, ¢. g., 8:8a, 3) 5°17 DVT VWOS).* There is no 
reasonable ground here for the precedence of the subject. The clause cannot be 
circumstantial; it is not an emphatic or chiastic arrangement and we can only 
say that the writer had little or no constraint upon him in the arrangement of his 
sentence. But to what extent does this looseness of structure prevail? A tabula- 
tion of all the declarative sentences reveals that’ 324 per cent. of these are of this 
abnormal order. This classification excludes all clauses which could reasonably be 
called circumstantial or inverted for emphasis, etc. In doubtful cases, the benefit 
of the doubt was accorded, and such clauses were excluded. What reason can 
be assigned for this writer’s abnormally frequent use of the compound nom- 
inal sentence? Including all such clauses their occurrence would be at least 
35 per cent. of all declarative sentences, and it would be absurd to declare that 
they are all circumstantial, emphatic, etc. Such an explanation is impossible 


* If the reader wishes to note other examples which come under no law, see 8:1; 8:2; 8:5; 8:8; 
8:12; 8:22; 8:27. Their frequency in this chapter may afford some idea of the looseness which 


sw be 


prevails, and show how lax is the style. 
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on the face of it, and an examination of such individual clauses as the above 
demonstrates that it is not the case. We must then accept the fact that this 
writer sets at utter defiance the law above stated and writes in entire disregard 
of it. But this fact does not stand alone. We find the same peculiarity is char- 
acteristic of the simple nominal sentence, or rather its opposite is true. The con- 
tinuance of any state or condition, since it implies the prominence of the subject, 
demands as above stated, the precedence of the same. This isa fundamental law; 
but is not so regarded by the writer of Daniel; e. g., 8:17b, ¢ [VAT (pny? > * 
This order prevails in 284 per cent. of the simple nominal clauses. Of course it 
is necessary in this class to exclude all cases in which the predicate is an adjective, 
for the precedence of the predicate adjective is so prevalent as to be almost regu- 
lar. The explanation of this abnormal order in the simple nominal sentence is 
not far away. The precedence of the subject as already often stated is ordinarily 
of marked significance, if the predicate be a verb. Now, as we have noted, there 
occur in Daniel numerous cases of the compound nominal sentence, in which 
. there is no significance. That is, this inverted order no longer means anything to 
this writer. Hence it is no longer necessary or essentially natural for him to 
place the subject first in the simple nominal sentence, for the idea of continuance 
of condition implied by the precedence of the subject is gone. This may explain 
the paucity of circumstantial clauses in Daniel according to our classification, to 
which some objection might be offered; but many compound nominal sentences 
which we have counted as circumstantial have been translated as principal 
clauses by the revisers. I have not counted the number of such clauses which 
the revisers have rendered as circumstantial, but they would be very few indeed, 
and I believe this is largely true of the rest of the Old Testament also. 

Now the explanation of this usage is by no means easy. That a difference 
from ordinary usage, so marked, could have arisen at once we cannot believe. 
The development is too broad and deep-seated, it goes down into the funda- 
mentals of the language. Is it the result of along process of syntactical decay 
just as the gradual dissolution of the organic forms in the language had taken 
place centuries before? Or shall we call it a development into greater freedom 
and larger liberty of use rather than a dissolution, and say that the early limi- 
tation which confined the chief members of a principal clause to one stereotyped 
order was narrow ; that the language is now breaking away from the primitive 
fetters which hampered and clogged its action, and attaining a broader scope, just 
as in later times its vocabulary grew to meet the larger range of thought? Be the 
change one of development or decay, we are inclined to attribute it to outside 
influences, for the same phenomenon is observable in the Aramaic of the book. 





* Other examples of the same order will be found in 8:17,19; 9:23,26,27; 10:1, ete. It is true 
that a predicate consisting of a prepositional phrase is inclined to precede, but we have in 
Hebrew no rigid rule for this case as in Arabic. 
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Driver* remarks, ‘‘ A tendency may often be observed in the Chaldee portions of 
Daniel and Ezra to throw the verb to the end.” Indeed we may go further and 
say that it is more than a “‘ tendency,” for it is extremely prevalent in the declara- 
tive sentence, and with the imperative the precedence of the object is so frequent 
as to be almost regular. With the infinitive it is also very marked. The ten- 
dency in the Aramaic is therefore much stronger than in the Hebrew where it is 
largely confined to the declarative sentence, there being no instance of an object 
preceding an imperative and with extreme rarity, one preceding an infinitive. 
This phenomenon in both languages cannot but forcibly remind us of the Assyr- 
rian in which the subsequence of the verb is regular. Especially is this true of 
the Aramaic infinitive following its object, which is a rigidly regular order in 
Assyrian, whenever the infinitive is not a substantive in construct with a fol- 
lowing genitive but is treated as a finite verb. (Cf: DG. p. 339) e. g. (Esarh. A. I 
48,49) danan ASir....kullumimma to show forth the might of Ashur; also 
(Tig.-Pil. I 49) misir matiSunu ruppuSa ikbi’uni, to increase the terri- 
tory of their country they commanded me. The resemblance to such Aramaic 
phrases as the following is quite remarkable | NAWD"OY WIN YON NO 
W ANNA SOY NDOD ADD. Is it not reasonable to suppose that the lan- 
guage of a nation whose conquests were so vast and so long continued, and which 
so impressed the nations round it with the genius of its progressive spirit, must 
have strongly affected and to some extent warped the kindred tongues with which 
it came in contact? And though it finally succumbed to the resistless encroach- 
ments of the Aramaic, it was probably in many respects a Pyrrhus victory for the 
latter. If then the Aramaic exhibits the influence of the Assyrian why not also 
the Hebrew, though perhaps more largely at second-hand through the Aramaic ? 
Prof. William R. Harper would explain some of the puzzling imperfects of the 
II Isaiah as due to the Babylonian influence ;j and the grounds for such a conclu- 
sion are very strong. 

Before passing to the comparison of Daniel with other books, we note some 
further facts of less importance concerning it. As a general observation it may 
be said that the order of words follows the looser rules with much more regiilarity 
than those more rigid. As an example of the close observance of a less stringent 
rule, we may notice the position of the indirect object when it is a pronoun, in 
which case it usually follows the predicate and precedes the direct object. This, 
though not an inviolable rule, is well observed in Daniel, cf. 1:7 and 17. Even 
when it is a noun, the indirect has a strong tendency to precede the direct object. 
In view of the frequency of entirely abnormal orders in Daniel, it is strange that 
so few arrangements for emphasis exist. Ewald (quoted by Driver, Heb. Tenses, 


* Hebrew Tenses, p. 306. 
+ Cf. article “‘Some of the Imperfects in the Deutero-Isaiah”’ in the Proceedings of the Ameri 


can Oriental Society, 1891. 
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pp. 305-6) notes the following variations for emphasis, viz.: Object, predicate, sub- 
ject, which puts the emphasis on the subject. This order occurs once in Daniel, 
9:26. (2) Object, subject, predicate, a very rare arrangement which does not occur 
at allin Daniel. Itis regular for the participle, but there is no case of it to be 
found in Daniel, though the participial construction is very common as is usual 
with late Hebrew. (3) Subject, object, predicate. This is not found in Daniel. It 
makes prominent the subject and isa common enough arrangement. (4) Predi- 
cate, object, subject. This order, which emphasizes the subject, is found in 10:18, 
but this single occurrence may be explained by the fact that the object is a pro- 
noun, and being after }?)} P| and construed with 3, the writer regards it as 
practically equivalent to an indirect object and hence regularly places it after the 
predicate, as we have seen he is in the habit of doing. Itis thus very evident 
that the writer does not avail himself of those strikingly emphatic arrangements 
which are so great an advantage to the style of the earlier prophets, especially 
Isaiah. In the case of the relative clause the chief fact of interest is that in all 
clauses where the relative pronoun is the direct object of the verb, there is no 
instance where the pronoun also occurs as the real object. This would indicate a 
time when “WN had entirely passed over from being merely a relative particle or 
nota relationis, into the true functions of a relative pronoun. 

Passing now to the comparison of Daniel with other books, we take up Eccle- 
siastes. It is needless to argue here for the late date of this book. As the writer 
in the Encyclopedia Brittanica remarks, that on the continent, if one were to 
set about proving that Solomon did not write Ecclesiastes, it would be equivalent 
to adducing evidence toward a demonstration that the world does not stand still. 
Assuming its late date therefore, this book may serve to show us the state of the 
syntax in later Hebrew as evidenced by the order of words. By an examination 
of all clauses consisting of subject and finite verb we find that 35% per cent. of 
these are of the order subject-predicate, and this, after giving the benefit of the 
doubt to all possible circumstantial clauses or arrangements for emphasis, etc. 
This is not far from the 324 per cent. of such inverted order in Daniel. In the 
case of the simple nominal sentence in Ecclesiastes, the occurrence of the abnor- 
mal order predicate-subject is 20; per cent. This is again to be compared with 
the 284 per cent. of a like arrangement in Daniel. Are these book very far apart 
in time ? or is an inference that they are not, to be met by the objection, that 
such a looseness might have prevailed over a century-long period, and that thus, 
books which are hundreds of years apart may exhibit the same peculiarities ? 
This is a valid objection and a comparison as limited as the above is not conclu- 
sive. The length of time during which such syntactical anarchy prevailed must 
be further defined and limited as to the terminus a quo. A tabulation of the 
declarative sentence in the Hebrew of Ezra was therefore made with the follow- 
ing results: Comp. nominal clause, not circumstantial, nor arranged for emphasis, 
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etc., 28;7; per cent.; simple nominal clause, order pred.-subj. 183 percent. Assum- 
ing some period subsequent to the time of Nehemiah as the date of this book it 
will be noted that an author writing at this time, is a degree less loose and irregular 
than the writer of Ecclesiastes at the time of the Maccabees(?), or Daniel writing, 
as alleged, in the time of the captivity. Passing on to an earlier time and exam- 
ining Malachi (former half of the fifth century ?) we find these results: Comp. 
nominal clause not circumstantial, nor arranged for emphasis, etc., 15 per cent.; 
simple nominal clause order pred.-subj., 192 percent. That is, the inversion of the 
finite verb with its subject is less than one-half as frequent asin Daniel. But an 
examination of an exilic author practically contemporaneous with the alleged date 
of Daniel ought to furnish results not less interesting than those obtained from 
Ecclesiastes. For this purpose the prophecy of Ezekiel was used. Time did not 
permit the writer to tabulate more than ten chapters, but it is thought that these 
are sufficient for the basis of a fair induction. The declarative sentence in this 
material more nearly approaches harmony with the principles which were laid 
down at the outset. These are the results: Comp. nominal clause, not circum- 
stantial, nor arranged for emphasis, etc., .08% per cent. simple nominal clause 
order pred.-subj., 13 per cent. That is, the two abnormal orders are respectively 
about one-fourth and less than one-half as frequent asin Daniel. We can here 
trace a development, beginning with Ezekiel, some phases of which are quite 
definite and which it may be well to note. It is noticeable in the earlier litera- 
ture that two clauses with verbal predicate following the subject in both, are 
found together, their juxtaposition being explained by desire for contrast between 
the two subjects. In Arabic where this order occurs, if the clause is not circum- 
stantial, a contrast with _ another subject is always — Cf. Quran, II. 221, 


el dt 806 Li, ssi af] Oyede I) ‘‘ These invite to the 


fire, but God invites to Paradise... ;” see also II. 271. This is an invariable 
and rigid rule in Arabic and also in earlier Hebrew, which shows very plainly 
what was the normal rule. The occurrence of such contrasted clauses is very 
frequent in Ezekiel, and of this the seventh chapter presents a striking example. 
It contains no less than fourteen such emphatic inversions, i. e. seven pairs, for 
example v. 23: ; DM ANID VM) DDT ODv’D ANID PINTD~. This 
method of ilies in antithesis seems to be a favorite one with this prophet. 
But at this time, emphatic contrast in thus placing two inverted clauses together is 
not the invariable significance, for the same device came to be employed in pre- 
senting two parallel propositions, especially in the case of comparison. This was 
sharply to call attention to the two subjects as possessing something common in 
the respective actions or qualities predicated of them both. Cf. Job 5:7 DIN eo) 

yy ws) aa 993) I) 7193/9 - This usage may perhaps explain the 
later degeneration, for the comparison is not so strongly emphatic as the contrasted 
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clauses like the example from Ezekiel. In Malachi’s three chapters there are 
four such couplets, yet not entirely such as those in Ezekiel. The first (1:4) pre- 
sents two strongly contrasted subjects, but in the second (1:5) the contrast is 
doubtful. It is rather the presentation of two co-ordinate facts and not for com- 
parison either. The third (2:6) again presents a strong contrast, while the fourth 
(3:6) seems to offer a new example in which beside the contrast expressed, the 
first clause presents the reason for the second. Ezra contains but one example of 
this usage, i. e., 9:6: SY AIT INIWN WN ADO 197 WNIIyY Dd 
‘ DU? - Here we have two co- -ordinate and practically synonymous clauses. 
‘There is no contrast here as in the earlier language. Butitisin Ecclesiastes that we 
find this usage reaching its climax; the inverted couplets are very common, some- 
times presenting strong contrasts and again the two facts being merely co-ordinate, 
and seeming to be thus inverted and placed together from the analogy presented 
in the case of the comparison. For as in the comparison, the two similar facts 
are graphically put together by bringing into prominence the two subjects, so here 
the two co-ordinate and perhaps identical truths are presented in the same way, 
though there is no comparison and not necessarily the slightest emphasis. As an 
example of emphatic contrast cf. Eccl. 7:26b: 733231 porn DONA 1959 310 
¢ a) 72) NON; and on the other hand for “the juxtaposition of. two simply 
co- -ordinate statements, without any emphasis because of the inverted order, cf. 
10:9 DD IO’ OY YD OTD IY OIIN JD. There has plainly 
been then a y Sn Ra in the usage and significance of two such inverted con- 
tiguous clauses, contrasting very strongly with the earlier rigid use, which was 
without doubt the original, as presented in the Arabic. In the case of Daniel we 
find the decay complete. In 11:41 there is possibly an example of this usage, but 
more probably the latter of the two inverted clauses, is circumstantial. One other 
only is to be found, 11:26 }3) ¢ soe" Som ae” 5 13ND 5). There is 
not the slightest emphasis on either of these clauses; the writer seems not to 
appreciate the force which such an arrangement should imply. Its elder usage is 
far below the horizon of his knowledge, and the precedence of the subject has 
little significance to his mind. 

Another method of emphasis in the earlier language was the expression of 
the pronoun as subject, though already implied in the verbal form. If the clause 
stood alone, unless very strong emphasis was desired, the pronominal subject fol- 
lowed the verb, but if it stood joined to another clause with which contrast was 
desired both subjects preceded, as we have noted was customary in the case just 
considered. There is a fine example of this in Mal. 1:4, DIAN 938) 133° Mont 
13). But as the language developed from its earlier simplicity into a style less 
severe and more full, the pronoun came to be used in cases where no special empha- 
sis was desired or expressed. This usage finds its greatest development in Eccle- 
siastes, but it is to be noted that at this period this unemphatic pronoun always 
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follows the verb, e. g., Eccl. 2:1, 53) 993 IN FIVIN » otherwise some emphasis 
is implied. But in Daniel, not only does the superfluous pronoun frequently 
occur, but in quite a number of cases it precedes the verb. Not less than nine such 
are to be found, (two of which are periphastic), e. g., 9:23, TIA nonns 
VIN ‘ND IN) 37 NY’. Another example of the same phrase is to be 
found in 10: 12. This construction also occurs in Ezra in six instances and not 
being found at all in Ecclesiastes, the fact would favor the position of the latter 
before Ezra, which is given it by Ewald. There is one case in Ecclesiastes where 
the pronoun does precede, viz., 1:12, 4) PVT NIP *JN but this is probably 
designed to make prominent the subject. A similar arrangement is found once 
in Daniel, 8:27 93) 97°73 rap | IN) possibly with the same object. 

It is to be noted that the order of words in participial clauses is more regular 
in the earlier books. The percentage of inverted order, that is predicate-subject, is 
as follows: Ezekiel, .13;4,; Malachi, .10; Ezra, .16%; Ecclesiastes, .18;5 ; Daniel,. 19. 

These clauses have already been included of course under simple nominal 
sentences. In connection with the participle it is interesting to note that in the 
material examined the periphrastic construction occurs only in Ezra and Daniel ; 
once in the former, five times in the latter. Of these five in Daniel, the inverted 
order subject-predicate is found in three. 

In conclusion, the materia] classified presents the following order when 
arranged according to percentage of irregularity, comprising all inversions in the 
declarative sentence: Ezekiel, .10%; Malachi, .162; Ezra, .25; Ecclesiastes, .274; 
Daniel, .303. 

It is not claimed for a moment that this arrangement is definitely chronologi- 
cal, but the great gulf between Ezekiel and Daniel is very significant, and it 
seems to be true that the intervening books bridge it quite satisfactorily. Neither 
is this development without parallel; we are presented with an exactly similar 
phenomenon in the order of the Assyrian sentence. The historical inscriptions 
show a development, from the rigid observance of the rule for the subsequence of 
the verb in the time of Tiglath Pileser I. to a freedom so great in the time of 
A&urbanipal, that the opposite order predominates.* That is,a much more exten- 
sive change has taken place in the Assyrian than is claimed for the Hebrew 
during practically the same length of time. In view of this analogy, we cannot 
but think that the facts presented are some additional indication of the late date 
of Daniel. They may not be conclusive alone, but in connection with the many 
other considerations which point the same way, they seem very significant. It 
seems reasonable to the writer that such an examination of the hexateuchal docu- 
ments might furnish some interesting indications as well as in other fields and it 
is to be hoped that the time is not far distant when the historical development of 
Hebrew syntax shall have been definitely determined and arranged. 


* This fact is obtained from investigations made by Dr. Lester Bradner, Jr., of Yale Univer- 
sity, which will appear in the next number of HEBRAICA. 
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II. A-tap-pu =tap-pu = Hebrew MOY, coping. 


According to KB. 11. 136-7, Esarhaddon used for his buildings (igu) gu8dri 
rabditi (igu) dim-me girdti (igu) a-tap-pi (igu) erinu (igu) S8ur- 
man! (I R. 47, 14a) translated by Abel large beams, high posts, door-posts of 
cedar- and cypress-wood. 

Harper, AFT p. 14, reads here and Col. VI. 2, a-bi-me, with Norris, Dic- 
tionary, I. 40, while Strassmaier’s reading a-tap-pi (AV. 2359) is followed by 
Abel and others. In favor of this reading, it may be stated that the signs tap 
and pi can very easily run together so closely as to form the signs bi (kas) 
and me (Sip). 

Winckler, Sargon-texte, pp. 72, 426; 92,75; 136, 164 (= Kx. 11. 76); 140, 36 
and 154, 116, we find promiscuously the reading (i¢) tap-pi and (ig) dap-pi, 
in the glossary only tap-pu = door-post. 

I read throughout (i¢) tap-pi and connect with it the (ig) a-tap-pi of 
Esarh. v. 15 and vi. 2. Tappu, or with prosthetic a a-tap-pu, stands for 
tap’u and this for taphu and is equivalent to the Hebrew MDO (from ADO 
= Arabic ° 2 which in architecture is ‘the coping” (II Kgs. vit. 9),? or the 


pinnacle-like fence of flat roofs, a roof enclosure, or corbel ; this meaning suits the 
context very well, e. g., Col. VI. 2, the atappi, being the copings of the 
dimme giriti, are of cedar- and cypress-wood, and are placed upon them as 
the ku-lul ba-be-Si-in, to complete, or round off the doors. The passages 
quoted from the Sargon-texte conclusively show that a-tap-pi is the same as 


tap-pi, forthey read, without exception, (i¢) tap-pi kulul babeSin emid, 


1Surman istheconstr. of <ur-man-nu; it is a genuine Semitic word, being derived from 
the verb Saramu, anda form like allinu, ete.; Surménu, Sur’inu, ete., are byforms. 

2te-pu-u is mentioned in II R. 39, 63 as a synonym of Salt (NOW) and na-pa-gu (to 
jump ?); also see 49, 64; Strassmaier, Nabonidus, 499, 1. 18, we read hu-ug¢-gu Sa itti biti 
kari ti-pu-u =the shed which is in connexion with the garret. (Wiener Zeitschrift ftir die Kunde 
des Morgenlandes, Vol. IV, 1l7sq.; Tallquist, Die Sprache des Contracte Nab i-nf’ids, pp. 74 and 
76, translates bit hu¢cu by “the addition” (Anbau) and tept by “to spread out.’’) 

3 All these (great buildings) were of costly stones according to the measures of hewed stones 
sawed with saws, within and without, even from the foundation unto the coping, and so on the 
outside toward the great court. 
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just as Esarh. vi. 2, the only difference being atappi in the one and tappi 
in the other cases. 


III. antalt eclipse. 


antali and attali have usually been considered Akkadian loan words, 
anta=elis’ and lu=katamu to cover, make obscure (cf. KGF. 341, rem. 1; 
ZK. 1. 259-261; AV. 919; Zp. 6, rem. 1; also see Jensen’s Kosmologie, p. 32). It 
is, however, a Semitic noun derived from natalu, in the meaning of ékAécrew. 
III R. 58 (No. 8) 50 we read a-ta-lu-u (var. to AN-MI) uSetaq; II R. 
48, 29cd we read at-ta-lu-u and 7bid., 30-31 an-ta-lu (for lu see Hr. 
119, 12 and 126,25; ZK. 1.259) =a-da-ru $a Sin and imu da’mu (97%) 


a dark day; also III R. 70, 50, where u-tu-lu is followed by an-ta-lu = 
a-da-ru $a Sin and lu=katamu (Of)9) and dalahu (MS%, II R. 48, 45 ed) 
whence the Akkadian etymology of antalii; attald isan eclipse of the moon 
(according to Jensen, Kosmologie, 32, a total eclipse), while ¢alulu is a solar 
eclipse ; cf. Asrn. I. 44, Senn. 1. 6 and II R. 48,5; 49, 42. 

The fact that the Akkadian may have a similar expression for the same phe- 
nomenon, cannot militate against a Semitic derivation.® 


4II R. 21, 14b we read ku-lu [lu] preceded by ka-[li]-lum and according to Del. Prol. 174, 
rem. 1=hi-it-ti baibani encasements of the doors (V R. 10, 102); the same word occursin V R. 
28, 93cd as a Synonym of napsamu Dit, rein (cf. V R. 47, 40b = maq¢aru Sa pi sisé) and 
also on several contract tablets of Cyrus; Tallquist’s reading ¢cubftu lu-lu= nin (Con- 
tracte Nabtin@i’ids, p. 88) has to be corrected to ku-lu-lu according to BAS. 1. 635 ad p. 526. 
V R. 28, 17 we find cubat ku-lu-li. To the same stem 3 belongs kililu the setting (of a 
gem); a garland, wreath, Neb. 111. 68; 1x.17. Pognon, Wadi-Brissa, 76, rem. 1, compares Arabic 


duds ; Del. Gram. $63; kililiS like a wreath, Esarh. vi. 5; Harper, AKI. Speaking of 


Delitzsch’s Grammar, I should like to point out some errors made by the translator, Prof. 
Kennedy. § 65, 35 adannu is translated: tent (= Zelt), but correct it to time (= Zeit); § 39 
Siptu is incantation (Beschwérung) not conspiracy (Verschwérung); i-qi-pa-an-ni (Neb. 1. 42) 
is = he ordered me (er gab mir auf) not he gave me up (er gab mich auf), as we find on p. 187, 
addenda; also see p. 296 ad IV R. 65, 4 and several other passages. 

5 Cf. e. g. Sangi priest = Akkadian sanga, from the Semitic verb nagi: )) to be 
bright, pure, thus originally = purifier, enlightener, cf. 7\°}’ Psalm Xvitt. 29 (BAS. 1. 160, rem. 2); 
while BOR. 111. 120 explains it as “‘one bound by a vow”; SB. 148 nanga from nagi district; 
just as balanga from balaku; Sa-ki-ir-ru adrinking-vessel, from Sakaru (DW) Akka- 
dian Sakir II R. 22,28 de; Hr. 11, 81; illatu power, force, Akkadian el-lat from alalu to 
be strong; also see BAS. 1. 168, 11. In all these cases Akkadian has undoubtedly borrowed from 
the Assyrian, i. e. the Assyrian scribes, compiling syllabaries, etc., disfigured and mutilated 
Assyrian words so as to make them appear like Akkadian; to this category belongs a number 
of readings in SA., SB. and Sc., e. g. SB. 1,2 and 4; 49, 68, 73, 79 and 80, 89, 116, 118, 123 sa-xar = 
ep-ru; 1380, 182, 184, 139, 141, 146 u-sar=S8e-it-tum from eseru; 157, 158 si-gi-Se= ni-qu-u 
from Saqaséu to slaughter; 169 and 170; 178-181; 186; 190 u-nu = Sub-tu (cf. inu and 
finitu); 198 (cf. ZA. 1v. 63, No. 21), 212 (cf. HeBRarIcA, VII., 89, rem. 17), 215 and 216, 225, 235, 

7, 241-8; 247-8; 257, 260, 261, 269, 278, 280, 282, 290-1, 296, 302, 304, 307, 311; 318 ka-ra from ka- 
ra-ru to surround; 349; 354sq., 378 and many others. It is also strange that the name of the 
moon-god Sin should be derived from the Akkadian zu-en=enzu Lord of wisdom = bél 
néméqi, which latter is the title of Ea, not of Sin. Si-in occurs IV R. 68, 9b; ZK. 1. 271; 
ZA. 1. 227, note g. Could this be the later Assyrian form of the earlier AN Si-nu-um, read 
by M. Jules Oppert on a tabiet in 1855 (see GGA. ’78, 1032) and derived from 7)W to change ? 
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IV. Tamkaru and Timkallu. 


Dam-ka-ru, servant, field laborer, is usually derived from the Akkadian 
DAM-KAR; Hr. 35, 838, Del. Lesest.3 22, 182; DAM being explained as an 
Akkadian prefix having the force of the Arabic Zaid and KAR =ab-bu-ut-tu 
(Hr. 60, Col. IV. 4, 24, 501) fetter (?); Haupt, SFG. 35-6; etc.6 The variant 
tam-ka-ru,’ occurring in several passages, shows that the “J is due to partial 
assimilation of [} to the following §; thus read tamkaru and derive it from 
makaru to buy and to sell (Hebr. 3% to sell); the tam-ka-ru was properly 
“the bought slave.’’8 

Another word of Semitic origin is timkallu or timkall& architect, 
artist ; Senn. vi. 45 ekallu $a eli mahriti ma’diS Saturat rabata u 
naklat ina Sipir (ameluti) tim-kal-li-e enquti ana maSab beli- 
tiia uSepis; this passage supports my etymology from nakalu 55) to be 
skillful; timkallu stands for tinkallu and is a form like tigmaru, 


tisqaru, ete. 


V. SE-BAR and SE-ZIR. 


Are usually considered Akkadian ideograms. This would imply that SE ‘itself 
isan ideogram. Granting this, it does not follow by any means that the expressions 
are of Akkadian origin as is usually supposed. Seum is to be connected with 
Vv yyw to which belongs Mishnic PY} pur (J. Halévy, ZA. 1v. 58); the 
Mes in ¥e-im-Me§8 Tig. Pil. v1. 103 merely indicates the quantity; in II R. 
44, 66 ab we find the feminine form Se-a-tum=Se-Bar, corn; and Jensen, 
Kosmologie, 372, reads Del. Lesest. p. 101, Frg. b, 1-7, Seatka for $e-BAR-ka. 
The ideogram SE =¥e-um corn (e. g. Ht. 26, 556) is the abbreviated construct 
state of the Assyrian $e-um, while bid. No. 557 $e = magaru is abbreviated 
from Semi, to hear, listen,a synonym of magaru. %e-BAR isa compound 
of this Se + BAR from bard® to become full, satisfied, to eat, a synonym of 
li-e-mu (OM) and ¥e-bu-u (II R. 24, 53ab, sqq.). ¥e-BAR could there- 


6 II R. 31, 72 we have an officer of “tam-qar” perhaps = overseer of the slaves; II R. 7, 34; 
V R. 39, 38-39gh we read i-bi-ra=dam-ka-ru and dam-qar=damkaru, preceded by 
ma-ag-ri-tu on which see ZB. 43, rem. 2; BAS. 1.14, rem. 6; Jensen, Kosmol. 123, rem. 1, and 
ZDMG. 48, 198. On i-bi-ra see HEBRAICA, VII., 82, rem. 3. 

‘Hr. 69,8 AZAG DAM-GAR-RA = Ka-sap tam-ka-ri. 

8 V R. 16, 22gh has nothing to do with tamkaru; we read here SAP-GAL=dam-ga-ru 
(for tam-ga-ru) tub, barrel, a synonym of naspaku II R. 22,194; BAS.1.177 and 635 SAP 
is from the Semitic Sap-pu Ss. 218 = a jug from a root jaw according to BAS. 1. 533; while 
Taliquist, p. 112, reads sappu = Hebrew 0 = 

9 From the same bari I derive ta-bar-ru in such expressions as cubAt ta-bar-ra, 
ete., literally = gesdittigt (i.e. dyed, said of wools and clothings). V R. 61, 47e we read gubat 
ta-bar-ru followed by cubat takiltu (noo); this takiltu violet purple is, by no means, 
to be confounded with takiltu = omen, as Winckler does in KB. 11. 142-3 ad Col.I.8. Could 
Greek oitoc, pl. oita, corn, which has no Indo-germanic etymon, have any connexion with this 
Se-um, Se-a-tum? 
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fore be = Seum ana bari corn for food = cereals ; $e-BAR being equivalent 
to $e-a-tum; SE-BAR-su can be read Se-at-su, but $e-BAR-Su is to 
be read $e-bar-Su. Like $e-BAR I explain $e-ZIR as a compound of 
Se+z ir from zéru seed; thus =corn for seeding purposes. Nabonidus, 445, 
SE-BAR ana SE-ZIR would be corn which was to be used for food is now 
used for seeding purposes. Zehnpfund, BAS. 1. 515, still considers both expres- 


sions as Akkadian ideograms.* 


* The next number of H#BRAICA will contain etymologies, among others, of Situ, south- 
wind, pagitu and pagiitu, ta-a-an the cemplement after cardinal numerals and GAB- 
RIl=mahiru. 

















A PHOENICIAN SEAL, 
By Morris JASTRow, JR., PH. D., 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The material of this seal* is a dark agate of quite ordinary quality, inter- 
spersed with streaks and spots of bright jasper on the under side. In contradis- 
tinction to the ordinary character of the material, which, with cornelian, is the 
most common substance of Phoenician seals, the design and inscription on it 
are unusually interesting and so far as can be ascertained unique. 

The stone is pierced at the oblong ends, no doubt for being set in a circular 
clasp, such as is figured in Perrot and Chipiez’s History of Art in Phoenicia, I., 
p. 241. This clasp was in turn surmounted by a ring through which the cord was 
passed that, permitted the seal to be worn around the neck.+ The shape of the 
seal with its convex surface and flat bottom recalls the Egyptian scarab while the 
fact that, as is the case with so many of the Phoenician seals, nothing more than 
the general outlines of the beetle have been copied with no attempt at detail, also 
proves that for the artist the ‘scarab’ shape did not have the sacred importance 
which a pious Egyptian would attach to it.t The conclusion that may thus be 
drawn from a consideration of the shape as revealing to a certain extent Egyptian 
influence, without an adherence to Egyptian ideas, accords with the character of 
the design on the seal. The figure is clearly that of a demon whose attitude, as 
well as the instrument he holds in his left hand, suggests a contest in which he 
is engaged. Apart from the crescent and star above the head which are so dis- 
tinctly Babylonian, the wings, claws and tail also point to southern Mesopotamia 
as the source of the design. Nor need we seek long for a satisfactory explanation 
of the figure. The fight between a monster and a deity, based presumably upon the 
tale of the dragon Tiamat and the god Marduk, occurs as a quite frequent repre- 
sentation on Babylonian seals, both of ancient and more modern make, but the 


* The property of Mayer Sulzberger, Esq., of Philadelphia, by whom it was kindly placed at 
my disposal. The reproduction on a somewhat larger scale than the original is by the Levy- 
type process of Philadelphia. 

+ This method of attaching the seal is interesting as forming the link which leads from the 
seal cylinder suspended around the neck to the seal ring. It would appear that the Phoeni- 
cians were not only the first, as Perrot and Chipiez, ib. p. 259, suggest, to fix sealsin rings but 
through them, if not directly, then indirectly, the next step was taken of wearing the seal on 
the finger. The natural evolution in the shape of the seal corresponding to this change in the 
fashion of wearing it, may be represented by the following scale—long cylinder, cone, scarab- 
eoids, gradually toned down till the more or less flat surface, in circular or square form is 
reached. 

¢ See Perrot and Chipiez, History of Art in Phoenicia, I., 239. 
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variations in which this design is met with are numerous. This monster some- 
times appears with the head of a bull or a unicorn, again of a lion, and again appar- 
ently of a bird; now with wings and sometimes without wings, with an instru- 
ment in his hand and without one,* etc. Another and more important variation 
occurs when instead of against one monster, we find the deity fighting two mons- 
ters, one on either side, and corresponding to this enlargement of the ‘‘ motif,” 
we find a curtailing of it on other seals by a representation of the monster alone. 
This curtailing of a design is particularly common on seals of ‘‘ Phoenician ”’ 
manufacture superinduced no doubt by the smaller size of their seals as compared 
with those of the Babylonians, but it is to be noticed that it also occurs on seals 
of unquestioned Babylonian origin. So for example, the scene so common in seals 
of the worship of a deity, is curtailed by a representation of two persons instead 
of three or of the deity alone without the worshipers or of the worshiper alone, 
and again where we find on seals the crescent and star (or stars) alone or the tree, 
column, altar or the like without any accompaniment, we are justified in connect- 
ing these symbols with the worship ‘ motif,’ and as originally forming part of a 
more complete scene.j Coming back to our seal, the attitude of the demon it 
seems to me, receives its explanation only if we suppose some figure before him 
against whom the attack is directed and I have, therefore, no hesitation in con- 
necting the figure in some way with one of the Babylonian dragons and curtailed 
from some more complete scene. But the figure, while thus traceable to Babylo- 
nian models, cannot be called entirely Babylonian. There are at least, two 
details which may be set down as revealing Egyptian influence, viz., the head and 
the dress. In all the representations on distinctively Babylonian or Assyrian cyl- 
inders or on other works of Babylonian art, one finds no head like the one we 
have here, whereas the wolf-life features do most strongly suggest the Egyptian 
deity ‘‘Anubis.’’ True, the snout on the Egyptian representations of the god is 
usually somewhat longer and sharper, but such a deviation is exactly one for 
which we ought to be prepared in a design based upon a mixture of Babylonian 
and Egyptian figures and in which through the preponderance of the Babylonian 
elements, we are not justified in looking for more than traces of Egyptian influ- 
ence. Again, the dress of the demon is peculiar. As a general thing the Baby- 
lono-Assyrian demons are naked; and moreover the ordinary garment on 
Babylonian seals is the loosely hanging one which permits the leg to be easily 
uncovered or the ‘‘ hoop-skirt.”” An approach to our tight-fitting tunic may be 
recognized in the demons from a slab in A&urbanipal’s palace,t but the late 


*See Menant-Le Clercq Collection Le Clercq, Cat.-Rais., etc., Pl. xxxi., Pl. xxxiii.; also Nos. 
823bis. No. 150 is a curious combination of two bulls and two lions against a deity. Menant-Le 
Clereg fail to distinguish between representations of animal sacrifice and what are distinctly 
contests between deities and monsters. 

+ Numerous examples in Menant-Le Clercq, ib. Nos. 245, 255, 259-261 Pl. xx. ete. See also Per- 
rot and Chipiez, History of Art in Chaldaea, I. p. 74. 

+ Cf. Perrot and Chipiez, History of Art in Chaldaca, I., p. 61. 
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period of this monument together with other indications warrant the suspicion of 
foreign influence. In Egypt, however, the tight-fitting short tunic is the common 
one and on an Egypto-Phoenician seal,* containing several distinct ‘‘Anubis”’ 
figures we have almost the exact counterpart of the dress on our seal. We con- 
clude then that the design shows that peculiar mixture of Babylonian and 
Egyptian element which has been ascertained to be the characteristic of Phoeni- 
cian art in general, corresponding to the general eclecticism prevailing in the 
religious ideas and customs of the Phoenicians. Before proceeding to the inscrip- 
tion which further fixes the seal as distinctly ‘‘ Phoenician,” the question may be 
raised whether there are any indications in the design that justify conclusions as 
to its date. To this I venture to reply that the wings argue in favor of a 
late period. In the first place although distinctly Babylonian in shape, their large 
size in proportion to the stature of the animal shows a pronounced departure 
from early and even late Babylonian models. They are certainly not Egyptian, 
and approach the variation found in monuments of the Persian period. As a 
further indication of an influence that is neither Egyptian nor Babylonian, atten- 
tion might be directed to the manner in which the wings are attached to the 
demons. They do not appear to be growths on the figure as is always the case in 
Babylono-Assyrian as well as Egyptian deities and monsters, but fastened to the 
animal by means of the belt around the waist, a feature which suggests the artifi- 
cial attachment of wings in Greek art, as in the case of Hermes. At all events 
and be this as it may, the departure from Babylonian and Egyptian ideas on the 
seal is sufficiently pronounced to make a very late date preferable to an early one, 
and furthermore to suggest a place of manufacture for the seal removed from 
Egyptian or Babylonian centres of art. The inscription points in the same direc- 
tion. It consists of two parts one to each side of the figure, the letters appearing 
reversed. Beginning with the side behind the figure, I read as follows: 


IUppIDyY ASIN 


The characters are clearly cut and but for the curious form of one of them, might 
belong to a very early period. This one is the Héth which here has a somewhat 
unusual shape. The cross line at the top, it ought to be added, turns out upon 
microscopic examination to be due to a dent in the stone, so that the latter comes 
quite near the form it has in late Phoenician seals and in monuments, more par- 
ticularly those of western origin. 

Regarding the juxtaposition of the two names, one might be tempted to sup- 
pose the first to be a title but for the fact that titles in Phoenician monuments, as 
among Semites in general, are invariably placed after the name of the persons 


* Perrot and Chipiez, History of Art in Phoenicia, I., p. 255, fig. 192. See also the Egypto-As- 
syrian seals in Menant-Le Clercq, Nos. 386-89; and (Pl. xxxviii.) 386 bis and 336 ter. 
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to whom they belong.* Again it hardly seems reasonable to take “Dy as 
‘servant ” literally, as some scholars in such cases are inclined todo. While no 
doubt the origin of proper names containing the element “Dy followed by the 
name of some deity is due to a supposed actual relation of master and servant 
between a worshipper and his god, still the consciousness of this meaning attach- 
ing to the word must have died out when proper names from being invocations 
pronounced over a person and attached to him as a kind of talismanic formula 
grew to be simple appellations. Corresponding with this growth, the name of the 
deity following upon ‘abd came to be chosen quite promiscuously and with no 
defined religious aim. It will therefore be most satisfactory to assume with Levy 
(Phoenizische Studien, 1V., p. 72), whom Euting (Punische Steine, p. 11) is inclined 
to follow, that the word for son j3 has been left out. This omission is very 
common on Palmyrene monuments (e. g. Sachau, ZDMG., 1881, p. 424, and see 
Levy and Euting as above), and has with a great show of probability been traced 
to Greek influence—a supposition that, it will be seen, strengthens the general 
indications above referred to in favor of a late date for the seal. Taking the 
Lamédh at the beginning as the ordinary sign of possession the inscription is to 


be rendered thus: 


[seal of] Adéngallah (son of) ‘Abdamdénrab. 








Both names are new and extremely interesting. The first is compounded 
of two elements, the well-known Adén and a stem fy5§ that has not as yet 
been met with on Phoenician inscriptions. Add6n appears as a general thing 
in Phoenician proper names combined with some other deity. Thus we have 
JDIIN» PINIDVN UDLv/IIN SyOIIN. But these pames are not to be 
placed in the same category with such combinations as OA- IN PWIND 


* Only in the case of deities we find such descriptive epithets as *JN° [789 ya placed 
before the name itself, though occasionally also after the name (e. g. Corpus Inscr. Sem., I., p. 


245qq.). 
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PII TAT where the idea conveyed is of the amalgamation of two deities, 
nor are they parallel with combinations of 539, as 12793 SyasDy 
Onwoys. where a particular manifestation of Baal is indicated, but the 
common use of Adén as a mere epithet of deity (TINO TUwND 99N5, 
TONYyI47, etc.), and also of persons (D55939N and OS 4N Levy, Phoeniz- 
ische Studien, III., p. 34sqq.; IV., p. 7), as also its use in such names as 
pis IIs (see Schroeder Phoeniz. Spr., pp. 9 and 178), shows that the word 
from designating originally a specific deity has advanced even beyond the stage 
of a generic term for ‘‘deity” like the Babylonian ilu to a term for * lord,” 
or ‘*master,’’ being used precisely like the Hebrew equivalent, as Muenter, 
Religion d. Karthager, p. 25,* already recognized. Accordingly Adédnbél and 
Eshmunadén are to be rendered simply, “the lord Bel” and ‘‘ Eshmun is 
master,” and applying this conclusion to the name on our seal, it will be seen that 
we are not justified in taking [53 asa verb, of which Adén as a deity is the 
subject, but on the contrary if there is a divine element in the name it must be 
sought in the second part. The question now arises, what is ris) ? There is 
no trace of agod galah or gallah among any of the Semites and the mean- 
ing of the stem which, from its occurrence in Hebrew, Arabic and several of the 
Aramaic languages, is very well known, makes it improbable that it should have 
ever been the name of a deity. With a primitive meaning like ‘‘scrape”’ or the 
like, we find the stem used in all the three groups mentioned for ‘“‘ shaving,’ more 
particularly the hair of the head, but in Hebrew at least, also of the face and other 
parts of the body. In Arabic, where the stem has a wider usage, it obtains the 
force also of plucking, rendering bald or bare (see Lane’s Arabic Dictionary, s. v.) 
and allied meanings, while in Syriac the metaphorical application to ‘‘ revealing, 
exposing ” and then ‘‘ expanding” appears to prevail. The Old Testament usage 
of the stem is particularly instructive, and the close relationship existing between 
Phoenician and Hebrew warrants us in starting from the latter for an explana- 
tion of the name, under consideration. Almost all the passages in which the 
word occurs have a bearing on the religious significance which in the primi- 
tive Semitic ritual was attached to the cutting off of the hair. Both in the refer- 
ence to the leper (Lev. 13:33; 14:8,9), and to the nazir (Num. 6:9,18) M9) 
is used of the ordained shaving off of the hair, in the case of the former of the 
whole body, in the latter of the head, and since under the aspect of taboo both 
leper and nazir were ‘“‘ sacred’ there can be no doubt of the sacrificial purpose 
which the ceremony originally served.t Again in the case of the woman captured 
in war (Deut. 21:12), we have the galah ceremony (for the head alone), which 


* An approach to the use of bya like jms appears in such a phrase as ¥ Sy napo0, 
i.e. to Melkart, the master of Tyre (Gesenius, Script. Ling. Phoen., p. 96). 

+ See the admirable discussion of ‘ Hair-offerings” and Hair-rituals among the Semites in 
W. R. Smith’s Religion of the Semites, pp. 306-15, where also references to the copious literature 


on the subject will be found. 


‘ 
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here appears to be a rite of initiation into the tribe of the captor ;* thirdly there 
is the prohibition against shaving of the head and beard as a rite of initiation 
in thefcase of priests, recorded in Lev. 21:5 and Ezek. 44:20, and finally we have 
the valuable testimony of Jer. 41:5 to the actual religious practice, and the words 


of Isa. 7:20, “3) FVII AY PIN mioy NWA OVS, which, as the refer- 
ence at;thejend of the verse to the head, limbs and “also beard” suggest, receive 
additional force by being brought into connection with some galah-ritual. 

Now there is abundant evidence that at all times the shaving of the head was 
observed as a rite among the Phoenician priests} and wherever Phoenician wor- 
ship spread, as for example in the rites of the Phrygian Cybele,t the galah- 
ceremony is found. According to Lucian indeed (De Dea Syria, 255) the rite 
was practised by all persons at Hierapolis, where, as a preliminary to citizenship, 
they had to ‘‘ shave their head and eyebrows.”? However this may be, we have 
now also the direct testimony of the inscriptions to the religious significance of 
the tonsure among the Phoenicians. On a Phoenician monument found near 
Larnaka (Corpus Inscr. Sem., I., p. 92sqq.) there is a mention among those 
entitled to the temple revenues (Facies A, 1. 12), A5N5% Sy pops o35)5, 
which Renan renders tonsoribus operantibus pro ministerio. However the diffi- 
cult word N5) following upon [5N5% is to be understood, there is no doubt, 
as Renan suggests in his note to the passage (ibid., p. 95), that the reference 
is to the barbers attached to the temple, for the purpose of performing the 
tonsure on the priests. The further proof for the sacredness of this office is 
furnished by the title DON 553 “barber of the gods,” i. e., “‘ sacred barber,” 
given to individuals on two Phoenician inscriptions (Sainte Marie, 1784 and 2110, 
of. Cis., 1., p: 71). 


*In addition to the shaving of the head, there is also ordered the cutting of the nails. With 
this rite may be compared the injunction in the so-called ‘Sumerian family-laws” (V R. 25, 31 
Haupt’s SFG., p. 34) to cut off the nails in the case of the son who severs the legal status 
existing between himself and his father, and in the case of the same severance between 
son and mother, the cutting off—in both cases the verb gallibu is used—of the muttatu, 
which I cannot help thinking, despite Haupt’s suggestive remarks, Beitr. z. Assyr., I., pp. 15, 16, 
must refer to hairs (perhaps to beard as sign of manhood or the hairs circa membrum virile). 
It seems to me that here too the rite symbolized originally the formal exit from one tribe or 
family and admittance into another. The transition from this view to the observance of the 
custom as a mark of subjection and then sign of disgrace, which appears already to prevail at 
the time of the “Sumerian” laws, is a natural one, when once the ideas underlying the rite are 
lost sight of or outgrown. 

+ See Mover's Phoenizien, I., 572-87, on the priesthood among the Phoenicians. 

+ The connection between the Phyrgian and Phoenician rites is now universally admitted. 
See Ramsay in the Encyclop. Brit. article (9th ed., Vol. XVIII., p. 853a). Creuzer, Symbolik and 
Mythologie d. Alten Voelker, I1., 389, already established the practical identity of the Cybele and 
Ashtarte rites, and he is followed by Boettger, Ideen zur Kunst-Mythologie, I., p. 281. 

§ It is in this sense I think that the passage is to be interpreted, for when Lucian says “every 
one who entered the city,’’ he can certainly mean only those who came for the purpose of 
settling there. Whether Lucian is altogether exact in stating that the priestly tonsure was 
universal is another matter. One is inclined to suspect that the ‘shaving of the hair’’ refers 
merely to the custom, referred to in Lev. 19:27, of cutting off the hair and beard, which is some- 
thing different from the galah-ceremony. 
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Coming back now to our name Addéngallah, it will readily be admitted 
that there is everything in favor of assuming a meaning for the stem rm) , sim- 
ilar to that which it obtains in Hebrew and that further this second element in 
the name stands in some connection with the religious tonsure. We may advance 
a step further and venture to assign a specific meaning to this second element. 
If 55) , which, as referring to a profession, is probably to be read gallab (cf. 
Schroeder, Phoeniz. Sprache, p. 167), is the barber, gallah as the ‘“‘ shaven” or 
**shorn one’’* would appear to be an appropriate name for the initiated one 
or more specifically for the priest. Is there any evidence in favor of this 
assumption ? Now it is significant that this very word n>) in late Hebrew 
has become the common expression for “ priest.””> The general supposition 
has been that it was first applied to Christian monks as a nickname because 
of the tonsure, which it is interesting to recall, was also prescribed by the 
Catholic Church as a preliminary to initiation into clerical orders. It occurs 
in Tikxbi’s Hebrew Dictionary. Buxtorf (Lexicon Chald. s. v.) also notes the 
word, and while I am unable to trace its use beyond the appearance of Christian- 
ity, there is nothing improbable in the supposition that as so many words current 
in ‘‘ modern” Hebrew, it is very old. From the Hebrew it appears to have made 
its way into Arabic. In what is known as the Mauritanian-Arabic version of the 
Pentateuch (published by Th. Erpenius, Leyden, 1622) the word i) , Gen. 47:22, 
is translated oe and its occurrence here would go to show that the term 


designation in Phoenician for ‘‘ priest’ by the side of >) , which occurs rather 
frequently, as also does the fem. {3775 once (Eshmunasar Inscript. 15), and like 
the Hebrew equivaleat suggested by the tonsure which distinguished the Phoeni- 
cian priests. In further support of this proposition I would call attention toa 
was not necessarily a nickname and that it was not restricted in its application to 
Christian monks.{ My proposition then is to take np in our name as an actual 


* So I propose to read, since the katt&l form of the Semitic noun indicates both a profes- 
sion and a habitual condition. See Stade, Hebr. Gram., §2l7a; Caspari, Arab. Gram., 5th ed., 
$234. Compare with 1173 ‘‘one who has been shorn,” Arabic ples **one who has been per- 
fumed,” but also used of the * perfumer.” 

+ See Castellus, Ler. Heptaylotton, s. v., 11.0, where the word is also applied to a “celibate”’; 
also Golius, Lex. Arab., 8. v.,and (following Golius) Freytag, Ler. Arab.-Lat. s.v. The native 
Arabic lexicographers do not record the word, nor does GawAliki mention it. 

$ >o occurs also as &# proper name in Arabic, e. g., = up ksi] 
(Kitab al-Fihrist ed Fluegel, p. 202, 28; Ibn Khallican, Biogr. Dict. (Slane), I., p. 84, who, being 
expressly mentioned asan ansfri, may fairly be considered to have born a genuine Arabic 


name. There are also names of places formed of the stem Tj, soe. g. a> and 


els! (Jacut ed Wuestenfeid, I1., p. 98), and Talmud Babli Nidd, 69a, makes mention of a 


place "Mj in Sodom. ‘ 
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curious and interesting term which has hitherto been involved in considerable 
obscurity. 

Roman writers make frequent mention of the Phyrgian worship which was 
introduced into Rome at the time of the second Punic war.* The deity around 
which the worship that appeared so strange to the Romans centered, was Cybele, 
the mater magna, and the officiating priests are invariably termed by the Romans, 
galli. Now the close connection between Phyrgian and Phoenician rites (as inti- 
mated above) is placed beyond all doubts by the testimony of Lucian who applies 
the very same term ; (De Dea Syria, 225, 15,55) to the Syrian priests. 
The etymology currently adopted by Roman and Greek writers (e. g. Festus 
De Verb. Signif. Ovid Festi IV. 363, Pliny Hist. Net. V., ¢ 147, Suidas Lexicon, 
s. v., ete.) and that is still followed in modern works (so in the new edition 
of Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities) derives the word from a 
river Gallus in Phyrgia (a tributary of the Sangarius) the waters of which were 
thought to have the power of making those who drank of them mad, and 
the name was accordingly applied to the priests of Cybele because of the 
fury they exhibited in the performance of the religious rites. The lameness of 
such an etymological tour de force needs no comment. Hieronymos followed by 
others tried to connect the word with the Gauls but naturally without success. 
Creuzer, Symbolik and Mythol., I1., 870, thinks it is a ‘‘ Bithynian”’ word. Boett- 
ger, Ideen zur Kunst Mythol., I., 280, explains it as ‘* wanderer,’ but upon what 
grounds:I do not know. Movers (Phonizier, I., 687) is the first of modern writers 
to properly seek for a Semitic origin of a word that belongs to a worship so dis- 
tinctly Semitic, but the etymology he proposes, from m4 **to turn,’’ in allusion 
to the dances of the Phoenician and Phyrgian priests has no warrant and can 
hardly be called happy. Sayce, who in a note in his Hibbert Lectures (p. 62), and 
without offering the slightest proof connects the word with the Assyrian kalu (an 
epithet of the priests) needs only a passing mention. Strangely enough, Alexan- 
der Polyhistor (Mueller, Fragm. Histor. Graec., III., p. 202) preserves a tradition 
(adopted literally by Stoll in Roscher’s Mythol. Lexicon) which ought to have put 
investigators on the right path. He says that the name was due to a person named 
Gallus who was the first priest of Cybele and that so far as the river is concerned it 
was so called after the priests and not vice versa. What more natural and more 
common than that a foreign term should become in tradition a proper name ? 
Leaving aside the question of the river altogether, which may be a mere coinci- 
dence, the notice in Alexander Polyhistor, points directly to gallus as a term for 


* It is well to take note of this period assigned for the introduction. The story in Livy xxix. 
10, when stripped of its principal features clearly points to Phoenician influence as the immedi- 
ate cause for the spread of Cybele worship in Rome, so that the connection in which the Cybele 
worship is brought with the Punie wars is only another induction of the identity of Phyrgian 
and Phoenician rites. 

t See also Scholz, Goetzendienst and Zauberwesen bei den Hebraern, p. 323. 
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priest and taking the evidence above brought forward together, it seems to me 
that gallus is none other than our Hebrew and Phoenician fJ[5}. As for the loss of 
the final guttural, it is to be noticed that we have here the soft so-called unpointed 

which already in Assyrian has disappeared and whose loss in the Romanized 
and Greek form of a foreign word would only serve to confirm for the Phoenician 
the common tendency of the Semitic languages to the aspiration of the gutturals* 
and even the hard ones. So Plautus Poen. VI., 16, writes lia = fy and ib. V. 
1,3 i= 9%. Other instances in Phoenician of this tendency are (oy- ‘very 
common—f?;—neo-punic—and even [ON (Levy, Phoenizische Stud., [V., p. 82) 
for porns wry “five” for wr (Levy, Phoeniz. Woerterbd. S. V.).; Finally, 
before proceeding to the second name, a word about the force of adén in com- 
bination with gallah. ‘With a precedent like DON TDy (CIS., I., p. 30; Levy, 
Phoeniz. Stud., I1., 32) ‘‘ divine servant,”? which must originally have designated 
some sacred office like oyopray , (Gesenius, Mon. Scrip. Phoen., p. 13), becom- 
ing a proper name, there is sufficient justification in accounting for our name in 
the same way. Addngallah, then, I take it is nothing else than the “ chief 
gallah,” the yb rd of the Phoenician worship and but for its position 
before Abdamonrab, it might very well be the title of the later, particularly in 
view of the express mention of an Archigallus by Roman writers, Plin., Hist. Nat. 
35,10; Tertull. Apol. 25; Servius Ad Aen. XII. 116 at the head of the Cybele wor- 
ship, of which term Adéngallah it will be seen is the exact equivalent. As it 
is, it will be safer to assume that Addédngallah like DON TDy has passed into 
a proper name and is so used in the present instance. 

Coming now to the second name, the three elements of which it is combined 
3). joy and 5" are perfectly well-known but the combination is new. The 
first part is of course the well-known word which with Sy occurs oftenest in 
the formation of Phoenician names. The combination foytay is identical 
with PON TIY (Levy, Phoeniz. Stud., 1V., p. 72), is moreover vouched for by 
the Tyrian ’Afdjuor mentioned by Josephus (Contra App. I., 18) and parallel 
to oy Spo (Levy, Phoeniz. Stud., IV., 73). It has been customary hitherto 
to take joy in all instances as another form for jon. (Cf. e. g., Levy, 
Phoeniz. Stud., I1., p. 119; Schroder, Phoeniz. Sprache, pp. 81, 125). In such 
combinations as joy Sy5, I believe this to be the case, but the question may 
be raised whether in combination with yy, the element joy (and °)N) may 


See Renan, Hist. Gen. d. Langues Semit. 5th ed., p. 427. 
* This process has proceeded furthest in the case of the Samaritan where all distinctions 
between gutturals are lost sight of and even the hard ones are aspirated. The Assyrian retain- 


ing only the pointed e follows next. See a paper by the writer on Assyrian and Samaritan, 


Proc. A. O. S., October, 1886, p. cvlix. 

+ See Schroeder’s Phoeniz. Sprache, pp. 79-98, exhaustive treatment of the gutturals in Phoeni- 
cian. 

+ Comp. also nya tn and j}38 Levy, Phoeniz. Woerth. 
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not be the Egyptian deity Amon? With P’thah, Horus, Osiris, Athor and 
Necho so frequent in Phoenician names, in accord with the amalgamation of 
Egyptian and Phoenician beliefs, there is every reason why we should alse 
look for Amon. Moreover, there is one instance in which there can be no doubt 
that we have the Egyptian Amon in a proper name and that is the N5355N 
occurring on a seal published by Gesenius (Mon. Scrip. Phoen. tab. 28, No. 
Ixxvii.) and correctly explained by Levy (ZDMG. XI., p. 71) as Amon-Necho. 
‘Abd in proper names as a general thing, though not invariably, is followed 
by the name of a deity, and unless we are ready to accept the proposition that 
there was a Phoenician deity jor* for which the evidence does yet appear to be 
sufficient, it would seem but reasonable to admit the possibility of the god Amon 
being contaned in joytsy ? The possibility also remains of an actual con- 
fusion between the Phoenician and Egyptian term,; just as there appears to be 
a confusion between Egyptian Osiris, written "DN as an element in Phoenician 
names and the Assyrian Ashur, also written "DN (OMI DN CIS. IL., p. 50, 
AY"D DN, p. 54), and CIs. IIL., p. 56, between Athar and the Egyptian 
Athor or Hathor. There is also a Punic mountain chain bearing the name 
Amon-Baal-Ithon mentioned by Strabo, Geogr. X VII., 13, and where it would also 
appear that the Egyptian deity is meant. What adds to the probability of joy 
in our case being the Egyptian Amon is the unique addition of 59. The oceur- 
rence of this element in Semitic names in general is rather rare} and I find only 
one doubtful instance of its being attached to a Phoenician deity, namely, 
39 “Py (Gesenius, Mon. Scrip. Phoen., p. 217) and which Gesenius thinks 
stands for 599997. The prominent rank held by Melkarth would render the 
combination intelligible, but that would hardly be the case if our 7%}? were the 
equivalent of joan which even, if originally a deity, at an early period lost its 
distinctive character as such. ‘‘ The servant of great Amon,’ however, strikes one 
at once as far more plausible. At the same time one is strongly tempted to sus- 
pect that some confusion—possibly a species of ‘‘ popular etymology ”—with the 
well-known Amon-Ra of the Egyptians has taken place in the case of the name 
on our seal. I have no evidence to offer by way of support for this conjecture 
which is thrown out merely in the nature of a suggestion that may bear examina- 
tion. So far, however, as the occurrence of an Egyptian deity in our seal is con- 





* See the note in Gesenius, Handw. 10th ed., p. xxii. Regarding }3f) it ought to be said that 
whether a deity or not, the final nin is probably nothing but the tenwin and the question 
suggests itself whether we have not the same word in the Himyaritic proper name Ay oN 
(CIS., IV., p. 31,38 and 53), and also in the Babylonian King Hammurabi, rejecting the etymology 
for the name offered by the Babylonians themselves (III Rawl. 44, I., 21) as “great family,” 
which is hardly an appropriate designation for an individual. 

+ Hamaker, Miscell. Phoen. (1828), pp. 49 and 57, appears to suspect some connection between 
7M and Egyptian Amon. 

" $e Hammurabi in Babylonian, Rabé in Himyaritic (CIS. 1V., pp. 27 and 101); and Euting 
Nab. Inschr. 21, 3; 27, 14; 28,3; Rib-addi (ZA. IV., pp. 404). 
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cerned, it will be seen that it accords perfectly with the indications of Egyptian 
influence that were found in the shape and design of the seal and perhaps it will 
be admitted that the unusual character of the first namefrenders the proposition 
of explaining the second as ‘“‘ Servant of Amon-Ra”’ less bold§and startling than it 
might otherwise be. The traces of Egyptian influence are together perhaps 
strong enough to warrant us in classing the seal among those known as Egypto- 
Phoenician,* though there is no need of insisting upon this. If a date were to 
be assigned to the seal, I should feel inclined to say, not earlier than the fifth 


century B. C. 


* Menant Le Clercq Catalogue Raisoneée, ete., p. 28. 








AN ARABIC VERSION OF THE ABGAR-LEGEND, 
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It is not my intention to discuss here the interesting legend which is connected 
with the early history of Edessa as a christian city. That has lately been done 
with much learning and care.!_ I wish only to call attention to the following 
Arabic version which, I believe, has not been known heretofore—and to point out 
with what lines in the development of the legend it runs parallel. 

Tixeront has collected (loc. cit. p. 28) the titles of four Arabic MSS. of the 
Abgar legend. The vatican text he has himself published at the end of the 
volume. With this our MS. has many points in common: but it is easy to see 
that it is greatly amplified. The one published by Ludovicus de Dieu? is not 
accessible to me at present. 

A glance is enough to show us that the chief interest of the writer lies in the 
legend regarding the image of Jesus, rather than in that of the letters between 
him and Abgar. It belongs, therefore, to the Byzantine line of development. It 
is not necessary to adduce proof for this statement. We can go one step further, 
and can fix upon the Greek MS. which evidently lies back of our Arabic text. 

There is a MS. in the Imperial Library at Vienna (cod. theol. graec. 315) 
which has been described by Lambecius, and of which Lipsius has given some 
extracts.2 The scope of both texts is the same: the letters of Abgar and Jesus; 
the story of the picture put on the handkerchief; the second image made on a 
brick at Heliopolis; the healing of the lame man; the healing of Abgar himself; 
the mission of Thaddaeus and the baptism of Abgar. Some of the character- 
istic additions in cod. 315 to the account in Eusebius are found again here: 
e. g., xat yuvatxa év fpvoe atuatos dgapuérzy cov idow = &\L stl, 
» cAd pad Bods crams! US edt. So also the addition zai 4 zddes aov 
rts xahetrae edecoa = lsat ri2dud, 34 although some of the additions in 
cod. 315 are wanting in the Arabic. 

For the sake of comparison I have reprinted the four continuous extracts of 
cod. 315 as published by Lipsius. 


1Tixeront, Les origines de l'Eglige d’Edesse, ete. Paris, 1888. Dashian, Zur Abgar-Sage. 
WZKM. Iv., pp. 17 sqq. 

2 Tixeront, loc. cit. p. 28. Lipsius, Die Edessenische Abgar-Sage, p.20. Nestle, De Santa Cruce, 
p. 83. 

8 Loc. cit. pp. 16, 21, 56, 59, 62 

4 Lipsius, p. 16. 
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xat OOjaas abtoy etzev® etachte xati dx000¢ TEMES TevOdVA TOD adydpov 


ay 

[rod tomdpyou] xati deaxotov iua@v ext tig ovvarwyis. xat etashOay ézt 

tdvtwy exeaey ei¢ tog mddag TOD tna0d axoddcas abt@ THY awdova, xat 
7 ~ ‘ >] ~ 5 ’ ~ 

hagwy Bdwp 6 xdpeog ev tats yspotv adtod azevigato td zpdawzov ato» 
‘ > ‘ A) x! ; ~? ~— fo Pa ~ ra 

nai endeic thy awddva ext tod xposwxoy aitod dvefwypagyOy [cvd. 


a) 


avelwypagiad.]. xai syéveto tO Opotwpa tod tyood én’ abtyy, wate 
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, \ ’ > b) ~ ‘ \ ‘ C ~ 
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. #2 5 ‘ \ ” 
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‘ ‘ ~ 4 i Ba , ’ ‘ 
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> ; ‘ ‘ — , 5 ’ — % ' . 5 
Ayahhewpevog xat Geatletc UTO TAYTWY. edavpakov €7Te TE feyovorte ets aAu- 
\ .o¥5 > > + ‘ ' ~_% ~ , t ' \ 
TOY xa EASyOv. ovy OUTOS yy O TU POMEVOS TYGOE THs UG PES 0 vi0g ; xaE 
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azo pehtov &vd¢ aati vy tig TOhews atta@y. xat te Fato pov xai 


5 * ‘ Ld A wv c ms - ao ’ 4 ‘ 
dvwpbabyy xati mepexdtyca. 0 02 adyapos bzélajev, Ore 0 yotatos Ty xai 
’ 4 ‘ ~ a 7 b) ~ 5 

mépyas ebpe Tov tTayvdpdpoy peta TOD avvdpdpov adt0d, éxepénovtag [cod. 
é‘ . ge rer i tc ll , 

0.Te¢] THY TOD yoratod etxova, xat éMfovtwry adtav ext to zahdtiov édé- 

= > ‘ 5 ~ ‘ b U e v , 5 ‘ sms 

Faro aytoug ¢y yaog xai singealonaaae 0 avyapos xataxsiuevos éxt xhtvng. eéarty 


xat OeFdmevog ti» awdova eg tag yetoas ato peta xtotews (aby zapa- 


} Ree 


~ ‘ 4 5 ¢ ~ . ~ 4 . . 
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Gaddator év édéaoy, T7, z0dee TOV tdoachae ayd,pov Taoay [R. xat Tdoar) 


5) 


pahaxiar, ewv odv 0 Gaddatog xat hakyous atm tov hoyoy tod 


; : , eR aT Oe ar ae ae eae i tn 
xvptov xat xatyyyoas éxaté3y ext tay ayyyy tHY Asyouérvay xepacca xai 
34 > 4 ' \ BY 5 ’ > \ ‘ 
efdzteasy abtov avon. xa edbéws éxabeptoty adtod 7d zddog. xai 
qyaikdoaro ty xvevpate OoSdZwy xat edbhoy@y tov Ozdv eg tos aidvac 


TOY atwovor, ayGr. 
279,' t e 7 pols oe  » b) ~ ¢o s » ye 
ear ody 6 TAYVOPQUOT XAL O GUYOOO[LOS GayTOD ey TH OOW EMetvay ESwW 
ts ae e , 5 > ~ ~ PA + ' 
modewe Gvomate fepdzohke eis xepapapstov [1]. xeoaustov]. Aai goinbéevtes 
j j ie al s J ‘ae’ > 
' ‘ ey er /, — ‘ 
Exovgay typ eexdva TOD yoratod Ava pEtasy Ovo xepayuediwy xat éxorunOnoay. 
xata 0& TO peaovuxtiov Egdyn atvhog mupds éx TOD Obpavod xat gory éxdva, 
0} jv } etxwy tod xvotov. Kat dy 0 xaotpogudas tis zOdews TOY ator 
~ ul 5 5 4 sm: rs ee ' 
TOD zupog guryaey gwriy psyddyy, xat eFyAbev 0 dads tig TOAsws xai (dodv- 
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atyjoay édaavtes tole tayvdpomuovs zopevedbax. 


ess 
The MS. from which the present text is taken is now in the Library of 


Columbia College. It is incomplete at the end. Its general title is as follows 
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Kids mist fleas x Id)! CATT pag dll gf Agel! Yaras 
3 slag s Ss 3 S x al at S 

pl Oe yw Sl, Gbasns mesh yg p—gsteatinc KLslall apa 


The contents are apochryphal in character. The MS. is quite modern, and is 
written without a too strict regard for the niceties of grammar or of correct 
spelling. In fact many very modern—and, at times perhaps, incorrect—forms 
have found entrance.° But it is impossible to tell the exact date of the original 
text; and it would have been wrong to correct all things according to the Mufas- 
sal.6 I have therefore only called attention to what seemed to me to be evident 


mistakes. 
pow Egunsl zy ot Khe pod! Loot Me tle, GAG 
yell ehsnds 10 Yy pat WG GL! Wiss  tolre Lyne itl oe 
yes, cdi! Lio, bill oleae! canny . Sal, RLUG abt, 
TAD Resi] cy Obs, Last Lend, slaw!l mall, Cul 
“Bay SI nl Ligadt patsy pened Glide, tad prPyao eal, 5 
Boni His ith cdaw Lind cers Whode come! Leet pit! 
La ad fhe clase Lal ope GAS UE opol Ut of Ul Wal We 
crsS rly codied 56 Ol UA desl, GE UL fae del oped oun 
PII Nde ye cits  pdal, le Lisl Gstime ne LI 
uty Gpetlas ol pty pile OF oegall Of Last citley & cAI 10 
Ld US Of cngdl “tb Syato Ride 3 LI tl dle 
Oe LF LN WY cal, 
Ee Lodaw dis Lye —@ cdl pees UN le) lye 


panel 


5 E. g. Pees l. ec. ef. Spitta, Grammatik des Arab. Vulgardialects von Ayypten, p. 203 





(ZDMG. 44, 543). JA. 1887. Extrait No. 22, p. 8. Sch3 1. 50, for Jy5. Spitta, loc. cit., p. 18. 
hie for hie. . 
6 See Sachau, Chronologie Orientalischer Vilker von Alberuni. Introd. p. xx. 


a ae , ‘ sss 
* MS. a) be 8 Conjectural: the MS. is blotted here. 9Sothe MS. Read Kank! - 
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15 J OEY dpb let di, ssl Gb dtpb lite Joi 
wir bo Lely clash, xnslelf UW cusry Wl upog cricly sls 
dy dtl dust crseil of ot Gel, Wb Wat col cat yo 
gp cdMIS Lye Del WU hey! ciel yo die CN dawl, aed 

05 pe coll, WE Kewl, Rela LS! MW ogy Use city 

Ft Lhe jdt oh ALT ope LO canis V GA Uitizr0 
Se purl a! Let 

Leging ervelle Eps LSI, Liss One KopiKhe Lint sho ise | 
Joe Sod aa ioldl du Rub, Sore ppt Ree Meelis 
3sHy pls YL. lll, be endis lsh al 


i. 
a 


LM at Of ire Meaty litt cle waas gol aI, xietl 


edt PaghBh atl, LI tle dhe Gueldt slow pet 3B Gaal, 
pe stl palo > LI ope dg RL gobuudl yolsus Spe 
od S ue ASUS al 9 Lgbis Lyx Ula sho - peytloutl 
30 opty SALAS KO Le 22 opty VAASG CpabWitt, eC xely Lpry 
oP ds lare & WV Us peasy phe WO otis Vw cl)! me 
IS yl ate dau Qhotl de pm Qt do a gt JLo os |! 
x) pKiy part Sect IS po Lyasre Lglele pry mays daite 


sf j 1 xf , t lez 


OMS. has 34, 
‘Ss 





Read $5! L. 

3 ~4 
12 MS, emwlishs . Inother places I have simply substituted § for w, 
13 MS. oll, . In other places 1 have simply substituted & for w. Cf. Mihail Sab- 
big’s Grammatik der Arab. Umgangssprache in Syrien und Zgypten, p. tf, 


14 Cf, Dozy, Supplement, i. 715. Muhit al Muhit, p.trA«P, 


15 Read col gl SI 4 
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x>y Ils, 5a) Maal yes KE_thd Ids wy! Slay ype das Ls 35 
SN dane damned of GK aluls Lols he pole pee 
yt Litt asf cis Be ybl £ pyoell yrs “xgomy ney 
LI Was ales pol Ql Let col Jul ables lew, 
18 tlie el, spol Epes oe ct pul oddic uo Syn ys 
Al pots ypaell bls cyatll pla eye yulss spclill Eyus 9 
Bey her dis yh Ls xgoy Uli part vy! dolic Wits dun 
peo pres Nau gi Rintwndl wal Syn) vt Jas et 
POS Kinda! at etd, mreds che Kudd erly Cyl! pss Lenwe 
Dis ashing ols xgey hunt, are te da} dsl yest 4s 
pee Sohuw is isl Abs, Sym ySl yl» ys lsdsl Spo 
SLs pute Kendo gl Qld wlyy 5 Gah S pL ys, 
creda ys pte pamell Frye yadyd land! Hyals § Rizdall & jlo 
yas yb dpole 14 Aves) JUS ot Ios, Lepat we Ls, 50 
gare gis gle eye: eyed te pales Gomel! ous 


16 MS. at ae . 
17 MS. Ages 8 mistake, if we ought not to read R>o¢ i 
18s MS. here and in other places Jliwe . Cf. Spitta loc. cit. p. 9. 


19 T.e. Js 4 


~T.e. .&, 
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yo BOI, ee AS Lo, rds yl Le pit Jy —w 
Axin sie I, hun jloiio ae Riso 3 oo > et au 
© ALU sad dops date) Dla yt (ise Le aan pgniar yloiiy 
duo pldiie w* tl WE wel wy weaS a) Ju, Siz! Syacal: 
alee Sty Lil po Kido tbl ple LI, Kod! Yun Aol, 
DLN Kasls Lastly cues arte ts cimitls Garb & Ile 
A>>2 ali hu ls . RRA ‘samme 590s role lene wl ya 
C5 LIM GN ghey Ls armel tall Bye yabela ainiy ae Spurl 
Louw yl *alslas, kell sy tds Katgmwg prdw Ki Soo 
AsI ee By Sues Urls hus! Lui is BOgRO AR: pone £ pees 
asl errs; asl (Serb eye, x31 ol KE ype slats ps 
TOT pang wins hel ’ Wanee) Lge scans Lay lf Lami Le pac oI dsul, 
pene > ON! ey AAG daly 8 dM Eyl yi, 
SUI yl ee Gall Least elo thes creo yr isl dst! xa! 
pal ~ pws xKlo & ls a) sls dAders py dus! 


a1 MS. upalas ; 
a Slag, ? 
23 Read. uw Aes) Urls. 


ws. ned 


25 Sic! 
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We shall write the letter of the King of Edessa, Abgar, which he sent to our 
master Jesus, the Messiah. 

I have heard of thy wonderful deeds and that thou dost heal the sick without 
enchantment and without medicine; and that thou, by means of one word, hast 
given sight to the blind and to the lame recovery, to the dumb speech, to the 
deaf hearing, to the sick healing. Thou casteth out unclean spirits by thy word, 
and those whom pain and punishment injure thou healest. Thou raisest the 
dead; and the woman flowing with blood, when she touched thy hands became 
well. And now, O Master, 1 have heard that thou thinkest in thy heart that 
thou art God or the Son of God. Thou hast come down from heaven and hast 
done all this, O Master! On this account I beg and request of thee that thou 
come tome. Although I am not worthy, do thou show mercy to me and come so 
that thou mayest heal me from this pain which is in me. I have also heard that 
the Jews hate thee and wish to do thee harm. It is not hidden from thee that I 
am in a city, small and beautiful. I wish that it be for me and for thee. And 
to thee be peace—as thou wilst. 

Answer to the letter of King Abgar which came from our master Jesus, the 
Messiah. 

He says as follows: Blessed art thou, O Abgar and thy city Edessa. Blessed 
art thou, in that thou didst believe in me, not having seen me. From the present 
time I have given thee health and healing. Now regarding that about which 
thou hast written to me that I should come to thee, first it is necessary that I 
should complete the work for the sake of which I have come down. And [when] 
I shall have ascended unto Him that sent me, I shall send to thee one of my dis- 
ciples that he may heal thy disease and give to thee eternal life. Peace be to 
thee and to those who are in thy city, which no man will be able to take to the 
end of the world. Amen. 

O brother! This letter was written by the hand of our master and our God, 
Jesus, the Messiah, and he sealed it with seven seals in Grecian characters by 
means of a eunuch.?? 

The first seal showed “I, of my own free will, went to the cross.”” The 
second, “that I am a perfect?® man and God in very truth.” The third, ‘‘ that 
I have ascended to the cherubim.’’ The fourth ‘that [I] am God, the first, 


oMs. Liss. 

27 I do not find this form in the dictionaries: but it must be some derivative of hasa(y) **he 
drew forth, or castrated his testicles’ (Lane §. V.). 

28 Or real. 
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and that there is no other God beside me.” The fifth, ‘‘that I am an exalted 
King and God of Gods.” The sixth, ‘‘I am the Saviour.” The seventh, 
‘*‘ altogether, at all times I live, existing forever.”” Whoever bears this letter 
upon his head, it will save him from the danger of the road; and he who 
meets wise men and rulers, it will spare him; he who has a strong fever, it 
will heal him ; and those who have evil spirits or any other form of enchantment, 
it will free them. He who is on the road,29 or on a river, or in a battle or in any- 
thing that happens to a man, it will release him [from his difficulty]. And if 
anyone be seated in and carry it, he will be free from all unpleasant 
labor. It will be medicine for his spirit and his body: and joy and gladness will 
be to him forever and ever. Amen. 

Now when Abgar had received the letter of the master, his desire and his 
wish grew strong; and at once he sent a very skillful sculptor. He directed him 
to go to procure a likeness of the master and of his face. Then the sculptor went 
on his way until he reached the master, praised be he! Then he spake to him 
saying: Verily thou art asculptor.30 Then he answered him, saying, I am sent by 
Abgar to see Jesus, the Nazarene, to see the likeness of his face and to picture it. 
The master commanded him to take his place with the multitude. Then he told 
him of himself that he was Jesus the Nazarene. Then Jesus sat down to teach the 
people and the sculptor wished to fulfil the behest of his superior. He placed him- 
self opposite the master in order to paint the likeness of his face. But he was not 
able to picture the likeness of the face of the master. Then said the master to the 
messenger, where is the handkerchief(?)#1 which thou hast. Then the messenger 
came quickly to the master and threw himself at his feet and gave him the hand- 
kerchief before all the people. Then the master took it in his hands, washed bis 
face with the water and wiped it with the handkerchief so that the sculptor who 
had been sent and all the people wondered. Then he gave it to the messenger 
who seized it joyfully and went to his superior, Abgar. This one was journeying 
upon the road with his escort. They had come to the city MBSJ.22 They 
remained over night outside the city in the shop of a potter: and placed the 
image of the Messiah between two bricks out of fear of robbers. ‘Then they slept. 
Now during the night there came down a dark pillar of fire upon the image of the 
Messiah. And when the guard of that city passed by and saw this great wonder, 
they were amazed and cried out with a loud cry until a multitude of people came 








29 The lexica do not give this derivation of sl= ; but it must correspond to the Greek 
év 600. 

30 In the Greek text, we read Kxatdako7og ei GvOpwre. 

31MS. KA v2!) which is undoubtedly a mistake. Ibn el Athir, VIII, p. 302, 21 has 


hockii cf. also Tixeront, loc. laud. p. 199. 


32 Read ~ Mabug. Greck has lepdroAcc. 
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to the outskirts of the city. They saw the wonder and desired to take it (i. e. the 
picture) from the messenger. They searched between the two bricks, and saw 
that it was fixed fast to one of them. Then [the messenger] caught hold of one 
of the bricks, and gave them the second one. Then the messenger journeyed 
until he had come to within one mile of the city of Edessa. Here he lighted upon 
aman deprived of the use of his limbs who touched the picture with his hand. 
At that very moment he became completely well and went on his way standing up- 
right. He came quickly to the city to his mother and when the other people saw 
him they wondered, and came saying to each other: what has come over the wid- 
ow’s son who had not the use of his legs? His story reached the King who had 
him brought to him. Then he said to him, how hast thou become healed? He 
answered him saying, behold I was seated about a mile distant from the city. I 
was seated looking for alms from men when something passed secretly up the 
road and touched me and at once I arose upright. And King Abgar understood 
at once that this messenger had come back to him with the picture of the Mes- 
siah. Then he sent to meet them and he found the messenger with his escort, 
bearing the image of the master, the Messiah. Now when they had come to the 
palace, the King took this image in his hands, he having lain upon his couch for 
a little over six years. At once, at that moment, he was healed and became well. 

Now, our master, Jesus the Messiah, after his ascent to heaven sent Thad- 
daeus [one of] his disciples to Abgar and he healed him from all his sickness. He 
taught him the way of life and the word of truth. And he went down to a well 
of water which was called La L538 and he baptized him in it and all the people 
of his household in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, one 
God. And he gloried in the Holy Spirit and praised God who is to be glorified 
unto all generations. 

Now this is what has reached us about the glorious King Abgar and the 
doings(?) of God, praised and exalted be, in his kingdom. Amen! Amen! Asis 
said, seek and ye shall find, knock and it shall be opened unto you.®4 May God 
the exalted one free us from every misfortune as he freed this exalted King! 


Amen! Amen! 


33 In Greek xepacod. 
34 Matthew 7:7. 








NOTES ON THE ANALYSIS OF GENESIS XXXII,-L.* 
By BENJAMIN W. BACON, 


Oswego, N. Y. 





There can be no doubt in the mind of critics that we have in Gen. xxxm1. 1-3 
and 4-13 respectively E’s and J’s story of Mahanaim, though the question must 
doubtless be considered still open whether, as Wellhausen holds, E in ver. 3 
really takes the name '3f% as a singular with locative ending (cf. 7JSM% 3a); 
or whether, as Dillmann maintains, E as well as J understood it as a dual, his own 
host and God’s being the “‘ two companies.”’ There seems to be, however, a gen- 
eral and very natural tendency to react from the stringency of Wellhausen’s 
analysis, in the excision of portions like vs. 10-13, from a context with which they 
agree in style and language, on the ground of difference in subject-matter and point 
of view. Dillmann’s inclusiveness, which has strong support in the practical iden- 
tity in vocabulary, phraseology and style, of passages such as Gen. XII. 10sqq., 
XVIII. 23 sqq., ete., with the rest of J, is apparently and perhaps justly gaining in 
favor. Nevertheless in the case of vs. 10-13 [am obliged to side with Wellhau- 
sen in attributing the verses to J?. The reference to XXXI. 3 is not decisive; the 
new etymology of Mahanaim, ver. 11, might have stood originally in J side by side 
with that of ver. 8. ‘‘ Jordan” even, ver. 11, can perhaps be explained, if 
** Jabbok,” v. 23, is from E, as an inconsistency of J with his own situation ; but 
over and above these formidable objections to the authenticity of the passage 
comes ver. 13 undertaking to give the language of Yahweh’s promises to Jacob 
and quoting a combination of xvi. 10 and xxi. 16, both certainly of origin sub- 
sequent to the union of J and E, and neither addressed to Jacob. If any promise 
of the kind was given to Jacob in J we should bé driven to assume that it stood 
originally in ch. xxvii. and has disappeared without any special reason, and to 
make the further assumption that J had a narrative of the theophany at Bethel 


* See HEBRAICA, VII., 1, 2 and 3, and the author's Bibles within the Bible. Student Pub. Co., 
Hartford, Conn. (In press.) Also Journal of Bibl. Lit., TX. 2, 1890. 

The author may be permitted to insert here a communication from Dr. Karl Budde, of 
Heidelberg, on the subject of the evidence from Deut. Iv. 32sq. in favor of an Elohistie crea- 
tion story of J? underlying the present Gen. 1., in the preceding article, HEBRAICA, VII. 3, 
p. 222, which arrived too late for insertion in that number. Dr. Budde writes: Ein schéner 
Beweis..... ist wieder Ihre schOne Beobachtung an Deut. Iv. 32, die mir ganz neu war. Ich 
bin ganz mit Ihnen derselben Meinung, dass dies einzige N73 bei D zusammen mit D'AON 
eine volikkommene Erklirung eigentlich nur in einer friiheren Fassung von Gen. I. 368q. von 
der Hand eines J2 finden kann (vgl. 803 auch Ex. xxxiv. 10, soviel ich sehe, von spét-jahwist- 
ischer Hand). Das ist wirklich sehr tiberraschend und fiir mich eine grosse Genugthung. 
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already previous to this time, which is, to say the least, extremely doubtful. The 
sermonic tone of the passage has been pointed out by Wellhausen. 

The two clauses 14a and 22b are practically identical. Their assignment 
severally to E or J will depend upon that of vs. 14b-22a; for 22b is inseparable 
from 22a. Now it is true that all critics agree in attributing 14b-22a to E, partly 
on the ground that in ver. 22b we are brought back to the point of 14a and partly 
because 22b knows of only one ‘‘ company,” and to controvert this unanimous 
opinion may seem hazardous; yet as the analyses of ch. xxxu. heretofore 
advanced confessedly involve very serious difficulties in ch. XXXIII. or vice versa, 
the reader’s attention may reasonably be invited to certain evidence for assigning 
vs. 14b-22 as well as vs. 4-9 to J. 

The first of the two arguments above cited in favor of 14b-22a as E’s is 
readily met by simply connecting 14a with ver. 3, the nearest E section. We are 
then indeed brought back to the same point in ver. 22 as in ver. 14a (ver. 3), but 
this only makes vs. 4-9,14b-22 = vs. 1-3, 14a, not 4-14a = 14b-22. The second 
assumes that J would not have written pJ3M5 (ver. 22) if he had previously 
spoken of two camps. Wellhausen (Comp. d. Hex., p. 45) translates in ver. 22 ‘in 
Mahaneh.” But supposing Wellhausen to be wrong and that the allusion is 
indeed to Jacob’s double camp on the northern shore, the author had no alterna- 
tive but to express himself in this way in order to present the intended contrast 
between the band which crossed the river and that which remained behind. If 
the author meant ‘‘in this party rather than in that,” he could not have said 
0°35 , for this would have been taken as the proper name. On the other 
hand he could say without real ambiguity FSMD ‘in the camp,’’ meaning 
thereby Jacob’s personal following in contrast with the RPA which passed 
over in advance. And here it would be more natural to use the singular even 
though this camp was a double one. 

Certainly neither of the above arguments, nor both together, can be considered 
as establishing authorship by E as against any considerable evidence for J. Let 
us see what there is to be urged on this side. Be it first observed that whether 
14-22 be J’s or E’s, in neither case does this passage form the parallel to vs. 4-9 ; 
for XX x11. 8, which certainly refers to and must be connected with, XXXII. 14b- 
22, requires us to assume that this ‘‘ company ” which Esau “ met’ was not a first 
embassage, but a second one. Otherwise we must suppose that Esau was already 
en route without having received any notice of Jacob’s arrival. Still more plainly 
it appears from ver. 18 that Jacob knows Esau to be en route, for the servants are 
given instructions for ‘‘ when Esau meeteth thee.” We must understand this to 
be a referenct to ver. 7 or else supply the equivalent. Again xxx. 10 and 11 
are certainly doublets, from which it appears that both J and E related the send- 
ing the one a f#P73% the other a 755 to Esau. If then we separate XXXII. 
14b sqq. from vs. 4-9 we find ourselves at best obliged to supply a first half of the 
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story to E and a second half toJ. Dillmann points indeed to D9 FP’ in ver. 
4 as arelic of an E version of vs. 4-9, but as we are by no means obliged to sup- 
pose that E had any narrative of this first embassage these two words, which are 
readily explicable as a mere gloss to yu js; or which might have come 
from quite a different connection, form a very inadequate foundation for any 
positive assumption. It clearly appears that there can be no argument here from 
duplication, for if 14b sqq. did not originally follow upon vs. 4-9 we are obliged 
to suppose that something of equivalent meaning did. So far then as appears 
from the story in ch. Xxx. it might equally well be J’s or E’s version of the 
sending of a present to Esau which is preserved to us in XXXII. 14b sqq. 

But let us turn to xxx. 8-10. Here we have most undeniably a play upon 
the name Peniel, just as in xxx. 4-9 upon Mahanaim. To the author’s mind 
the traditional interpretation of the clause, ‘‘as one seeth the face of God,’ i. e., 
tam benignam, an interpretation which even Dillmann adopts, is an absurdity. 
The point of the comparison to which all of Xxx1I. 14b-22 and XXxIII. 8 sq. has 
been leading up is that as the worshipper ‘‘ before God” presents his Wf{j% and 
is accepted (Gen. Iv. 2-7) so Jacob seeks to ‘“‘appease’’ Esau “ with the MI 
which goeth before him ; afterwards he will see his face and peradventure will 
be accepted” (Xxx1I. 21). Hence he can say when the result has followed his 
expectation. ‘If now I have found grace in thy sight then receive my M39 
at my hand; forasmuch as I have seen thy face as one seeth the face of God 
(ef. Ex. XXXIV. 20b) and thou wast pleased with me.’ The connection of XXXII. 
8-10 with the whole passage descriptive of the 7Wf7S% and above all with xxxt. 
21 is absolutely undeniable. Dillmann even, who assigns XxxII. 14b sqq. to E, 
attempts to separate ver. 21, explaining it as inserted by R from J, but the verse 
cannot be disconnected from the context. Throughout xxx. 8sq., 14-22; 
XXXIII. 1-3,6-10 there is the same underlying idea, the shrewd disposition of 
Jacob’s forces in view of the 400 men. 

On the other hand, much as it may interfere with the smoothness of analysis, 
the linguistic and stylistic marks of xxxur. 8-10 are too strong to be ignored. 
Dillmann is certainly right in insisting that none but J could have written twice 
here jn NYY and once 75 Sy 95), and we might now add that it is J who 
speaks of the divisions of Jacob’s retinue as A\SM%, XXXII. 4-9,22; XXXII. 8, 
and J who speaks of the present as a fRPTS% (cf. ver. 11, F579). Moreover ver. 
11, unless we abstract from it the middle clause without reason, must certainly 
be E’s (ef. ver. 5 and DTN), and this compels us to assign its manifest doublet, 
ver. 10, to J. I see no escape from the conclusion that xxxm. 14b-22; XxxImI. 
8-10 are J’s as well as Xx xu. 4-9. 

Turning now again to xxxul. 14b sqq. and critically examining the language 
we find indeed nothing decisive either way, yet all the peculiarities which do 


appear favor the authorship of J. fJft3%, vs. 14b and 20, must be contrasted 
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with A559, xxxiu. 11. Oy, ver. 15, is found only in J, Gen. xxx. 35, 
and psn in the same verse only in J, Gen. xxx. 38. The words may be 
considered characteristic although here unavoidable terms, in the sense that J 
displays a greater interest than E in the shepherd’s art and shepherd scenes, and 
greater familiarity with shepherds’ terms. “\JY¥, vs. 17 and 20 (four times), is 
found only in J, Gen. XXIXx. 2 bis,3,8; xxx. 40; XXxv. 21 (E has [NY)- ON, 
ver. 21 (cf. Gen. XVIII. 24,28; xxiv. 5,89; xxvil. 12; xLuI. 12); 6999 Nv’), 
ver. 21 (cf. Gen. xIx. 21 (IV. 7?)); NYT DOJ, ver. 19 (cf. Gen. m1. 6; Iv. 22,26; 
x. 21, ete.) ; fRSMY, ver. 22 (ef. ver. 8sq.; XXXII. 8); are also worthy of note. 

From the above analysis it appears that JE presented in his narrative of the 
meeting and reconciliation of Jacob and Esau only the merest traces and frag- 
ments of E, and this no doubt corresponds to the original proportions of E’s 
account relatively to J’s. We have no right to assume that E presented a dupli- 
cate of everything in J, but must supply the gaps as briefly as is consistent with 
subsequent references in E’s narrative. Acting on this principle we gather from 
xxxuI. 11 that Jacob had sent a gift (573) to Esau, “to the field of Edom,” 
accompanied perhaps with a message like Gen. L. 17, and that Esau had therefore 
come to meet him. Further assumptions are gratuitous. 

In ver. 23sq. we have two contradictory statements, one that Jacob ‘“ passed 
over the ford of Jabbok,” and one that he remained behind, but sent over his 
retinue. The latter stands connected with the story of the nightly wrestling. 
Ver. 23, on account of PHY’ and because J alone (ver. 7sq.) furnishes a 
motive for a crossing at night, must be assigned, at least in part, to J, and Dill- 
mann reasons that because the clause, ‘‘and passed over the ford of Jabbok,” 
stands connected with this verse and not with ver. 24a it must be J who brings 
Jacob to the southern bank at this point and consequently leaves no room for the 
story of the wrestling, for this is certainly enacted on the northern shore (cf. ver. 
24sq.). But this reasoning is not conclusive; for the datum, ‘‘and he passed 
over the ford of Jabbok,” is all that is introduced into the Hawptbericht from 
the parallel source, Of") being a mere resumption by JE? of the thread of ver. 
23. This datum had to be inserted here and could not be inserted in ver. 24 since 
Jacob could not then have been ‘left alone” (ver. 25). In other words, if JE? 
had before him the parallels, 

J. E. 
And he took his two wives, etc., and sent [And he took his household(?)] and [he] 
them over the stream. passed over the ford of Jabbok. 
he was obliged, in order to connect with ver. 25, to put first the item, “and passed 
over the ford of Jabbok,” and afterward the item, ‘“‘and sent them over the 
stream,” whether they stood as above in the originals or vice versa. 

If now ‘“ Jordan” in ver. 11 be original with J, it appears highly improbable 

that the name Jabbok should have occurred in the same document immediately 
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after. The present writer, however, rejecting ver. 11, cannot of course lay stress 
upon this point. Whether J had originally the clause, ‘‘and passed over the ford 
of Jabbok,” or ‘‘ and sent them over,” etc., must depend upon whether ver. 25 is 
assigned to E or J. 

It may seem as if E’s authorship of vs. 25-32 was conclusively established by 
the assignment of xxx111. 8-10 to J, for the author is not of those who believe 
that the two aetiologies of Peniel in xxxm. 31 and xxx. 10 can both be 
assigned to the same document. I am indebted to Prof. G. F. Moore, of Andover, 
for the suggestion that ver. 31 is perhaps separable from its present context. 
Here in fact is to be found in my opinion the solution of the many difficulties 
with which the analysis of chs. XXXII. sq. is surrounded. 

Nearly all critics (Dillmann excepted) feel compelled to assign vs. 25sq. to J 
for reasons doubtless familiar to the reader. Of these, however, the most impor- 
tant is the fact that it is J, not E, who from this point on (changes of R in view 
of XXXv. 9sq. excepted) adopts the name Israel. 

Apparently ver. 31 stands very closely related to the context, although it 
might be questioned whether “I have seen God” was a suitable expression to 
describe the encounter just related. Certainly the stylistic form of the verse is 
E’s (ef. for this elliptical form Xt. 51sq.; Ex. xvi. 4; ef. also ver. 3 and 
contrast xxx. 17), though 9995 SX O95 (Ex. xxxiir. 7) cannot in the 
author’s view be cited in favor of E. But the fatal objection to regarding the 
verse as standing in its original context here is that the scene of the encounter is 
certainly Mahanaim on the northern bank of the Jabbok, and not Peniel on the 
southern. Cf. XXXII. 23sq.; Xxx1n. 10. The encounter of vs. 25-30 then is not 
so much a parallel, as suggested by Wellhausen, to the meeting with Esau, but 
to the meeting with the angels of God at Mahanaim, vs. 1-3. It is not Peniel at 
all that the author has in mind originally, but the word-play is upon Jabbok and 
Israel. The scene of vs. 25-30 is Mahanaim. In E’s narrative of Peniel the meet- 
ing was doubtless some appearance of God to Jacob, assuring him of a peaceful 
reception by Esau (ef. Xx x1. 24), from which all that now survives is ver. 31. ‘The 
original context was perhaps quite similar to the present, though scarcely so 
anthropomorphic, but the scene of ver. 31 can only have been Peniel on the south- 
ern bank. Whether 5p¢)35 of ver. 32 in contrast with N99) of ver. 31 can be 
taken as marking an original distinction of authorship is doubtful, but certainly 
there can be no good ground for attributing ver. 33 to R merely because it dis- 
plays an unmistakable resemblance to J. The language and style of all the 
passage 25-33 except ver. 31 are also that of J. “UW, vs. 25 and 27, YN of the 
superhuman being, ver. 25, -5y , ver. 33, are characteristic; the unwillingness 
of the elohim-being to be seen by day light (ef. 1. 21; x1rx. 15) and the resem- 
blance of the story in its anthropomorphic conceptions to Ex. Iv. 24-26 also speak 


for this author. 
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In ch. XXXII. vs. 1-3,4a are universally recognized as J’s on account of the 


400 men (XXXII. 7) and |YAHY’. Vs. 4b,5 and 11 are with equal unanimity and 


for obvious reasons assigned to E, whose narrative accordingly must have been 


quite brief. 
After the theophany at Peniel Jacob meets Esau, ‘‘ who fell on his neck and 


kissed him.’? Esau inquires concerning the women and children (and the pres- 


ent ?) and is prevailed upon by Jacob to accept his gift. 

Verses 18-20 are now recognized as E’s with the exception of m2 )-) SN55 
DN = Rand with the addition of 2") ri3¥% in ver. 20. The conjecture of 
Wellhausen (Comp., p. 316) of O5v% for Oy’ in v. 18 is attractive, but ef. 
XXvilr. 21, of which the narrative just ended of Jacob’s meeting with Esau was 


the fulfillment. 


With regard to ch. xxxIv., Cornill (Zeittschr. f. Alit. Wiss. x1. 1) seems to have 
uttered the last word of analytical criticism; but his argument for connecting 
If the verse was obnoxious to R we can 


XxXXxvV. 14 with ver. 8 is not convincing. 
In fact 


understand his omitting it but not his appending it to P’s Bethel story. 
it is hard to find a reason for its introduction into a Bethel story unless it origi- 


nally referred to the mag¢gebah at Bethel. The clause ‘‘In the place where he 
22) as dittographic, but 


spake with him ” is to be eliminated from ver. 13 (ef. x v1t. 22 
not from this verse, since here it is required to locate the mac¢cebah. The maccebah 
then memorialized not a grave (ver. 8) but a theophany. jas MSN is remark- 
able, but cannot possibly be assigned to R who makes it his business rather to 
(Cf. xxx. 20). But why should it be 


obliterate than to define the magceboth. 
deemed inappropriate in J? This author alludes indeed but rarely to magceboth ; 
still there is reason to think his narrative does contain allusions to them (ef. XXxXTI. 
25,49 E, Josh. tv. 3,8); J hence might naturally introduce such an explanatory 


clause. Butin E itis scarcely conceivable. I incline to think rather with Kuenen 


that we have here the relic of J’s account of the theophany at Bethel, upon which 
Hos. x11. 5 and the narrative of P, xxxv. 9sqq. are based, and from which the J 


elements of XXvir. 11sqq. were taken. The narrative then stood originally at this 


place and comprised XXviil. 13sq.,16, then XxXxv. 14; xxvim. 19. 
The JE verses which follow, viz., 16-18, I judge to be from the same source 


and connection. ‘And they journeyed from Bethel’ does not stand very well 


so directly after the command in ver. 1 (E) ‘‘Go up to Bethel and dwell (3wv*) 
x. 24 (J). We know from 


there.’”’ Ver. 17 seems to refer quite pointedly to xx 
XXXII. 2 and other passages that J must have related the birth of Benjamin after 
Jacob’s return. We do not know this of E, but on the contrary P, vs. 25sq., 
describes it as taking place in Paddan-Aram. If P had any authority for this 


statement it can only have been E. This would, of course, exclude vs. 16-18 
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from this author. Vs. 19sq. on the contrary, are certainly E’s (cf. ‘‘ Jacob” with 
‘“‘Tsrael,” v. 21, and the 77Y%) but these verses may at least equally well be 
regarded as parallel to 16-19 (cf. 7M) ver. 9) Vs. 21sq. are of course to be 
assigned to J with all critics. We may then perhaps assume that J alone brought 
Israel on his journey toward the south, E regarding Bethel as his dwelling-place 
(ef. ** Dothan”? xxxvit. 17), J locating it at Hebron (xxxvii. 14). 





In ch. XXXVII. a proper division of the material avoids all difficulty in the 
analysis. Vs. 12,13a must be J’s on account of “ Israel;” 13b from Sb) “V9N") 
95§5;7 and 14a should be assigned to E on account of the expression just quoted 
(ef. xx. 1,7,11, ete.); 14b then joins without break upon 13a and ver. 18 follows 
with only the subject “‘ his brethren ” to be supplied in place of “they.” Vs. 15- 
17 on the other hand follow just as naturally upon-14a, though perhaps we should 
supply sande or the equivalent. The verses explain how Joseph comes to be 
so far from home as to be beyond help even when Reuben desires to restore him to 
his father. He was not originally expected to go far from home (Bethel ?) but not 
finding his brethren in the vicinity he is directed to the comparatively distant 
Dothan. In J he is expected originally to go to a much greater distance. 

The first clause of ver. 25 is essential to the story of E, for it explains how 
Joseph could be “ stolen away” (XL. 15) by the Midianites without the knowledge 
of Reuben (ver. 29) or the brethren. While they are occupied with their noonday 
meal the Midianite merchantmen pass by unobserved, and hearing Joseph’s cries 
take him off to Egypt. 

There is no reason to suppose that the “ pit’ appeared at all in J’s version. 
Judah interferes (ver. 21) with the plot of the brethren against Joseph, “‘ delivers 
him out of their hand” protesting against their cruelty. While thus engaged in 
dispute they see a passing company of Ishmaelites and compromise by selling him 
into slavery. The explanatory clause in ver. 23 yoy Wes DIDS NINS“MAN 
may be redactional or a fragment of J; but in neither case need the perfect con- 
tinuity of Ein vs. 10sq.,22-25a,28a (to "WOPR), be interrupted. The presence of 
yy in ver. 28 alongside of 55/?5) is not a sufficient reason for assuming a 
parallel in J. 

In ver. 32sq. DYDD DNDN n>") and 5D’ 4710 4) are from J, 
the latter being a duplicate of the first part of the verse; this can only be E’s, on 
account of ver. 20, while ‘55 70 must be J’s on account of xxiv. 28. With 
the exception of [WD OW YI Do pays EDV" 731") in ver. 28, of 
these two clauses in 32sq. and of ver. 34, vs. 28-36 are exclusively from E. 

Few chapters afford so perfect an example as this of an analysis of JE to be 
carried through on really conclusive evidence. It is a pity to introduce confusion 
by a misplaced clause or two. 
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Gen. XLI. 30-xLu. 7 affords a very difficult problem to the analysis. There 
does not indeed seem to be adequate reason for dividing the two dreams of Pha- 
raoh, of the cattle and the ears of corn, to J and E respectively. E has in chs. 
XXXVII. and XL. in each case a pair of dreams, and unless we are prepared to 
discard as redactional vs. 25sq. and 32 we must admit that this was here also the 
case. The middle clause of ver. 14, which presupposes J’s form of the narrative 
(ch. XXXIX.), is, of course from J; and it is possible that here and there a word 
may have been taken by JE? from the parallel narrative which J doubtless 
afforded. Otherwise in vs. 1-30 I see no reason to suspect the presence of J. 
Ver. 31, however, is almost certainly a doublet of ver. 30, and "5 is character- 
istic of J (cf. xm. 10; x“. 1; xtvu. 4, 13). Vs. 32sq. again are certainly 
from E (cf. xxt1. 8), and the latter verse carries with it ver. 39 (cf. opm {33 
ver. 33 and 39). 

In 34sqq. we begin to meet real perplexities. The first clause of v. 34 has no 
relation to the rest of the verse, and the three consecutive *)D" SN ‘5 “WON! in 
vs. 39,41,44 can scarcely be original. The best clew for analysis which I have been 
able to find is XLv1. 13sq. (certainly J’s) where a sentiment in decided contrast 
to the humane feeling of v. 36 comes into very plain view. To the author of 
XLVII. 18sqq. the famine ot the unfortunate peasants is purely an opportunity for 
the aggrandizement of Joseph and Pharaoh at their expense. His interest centers 
not at all in the “ great deliverance’ by which ‘‘ much people are saved alive,” 
XLY. 5b,7; L. 20 (E), but in the shrewd corner in wheat effected by Joseph and 
Pharaoh, where Pharaoh furnishes the capital and Joseph the foresight. Through 
this combination a decidedly Jewish bargain is driven with the starving people. 
Vs. 35a,36, according to this view, would belong to E; and ver. 35be which is the 
statement of a plan for getting the crops under Pharaoh’s control, and for keeping 
it ‘‘in the cities’ whither in fact we find Joseph removing the people in xLvil. 21 
when the famine comes on, must be J’s. It seems in fact to be J who is 
impressed with the phenomenon of the congestion of the population of Egypt in 
the cities and the despotic landlord system. Again the tax of the fifth part in 
ver. 34 is conceived as a special rate enacted temporarily in years of extraordinary 
yield, to meet an imminent public danger. But in xivi. 24 the “fifth” isa 
permanent tax, imposed in perpetuity after the years of plenty and famine are 
over, and not apparently regarded by the people as excessive (XLVII. 25). The 
difference is no doubt reconcilable, but makes the assignment of ver. 34 (except 
first clause) to E, more probable. After the FJPD wy’ (=J) we should prob- 
ably supply the word now apparently corrupted in v. 56, which LXX. render 
o.roBoAavec and the revisers ‘“‘storehouses.”? In place of ver. 36 should be perhaps 
some outline of the plan followed in xLvII. 13sqq. 

Ver. 37 might belong to either document, but ver. 38 is to be assigned to E on 
account of the prophetic character attributed to Joseph and the connection with 
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ver. 38, and this verse may carry the preceding with it. Vs. 398q. are from the 
same writer (cf. v. 33 and observe \fX instead of 19-939), p , ver. 40, 
although more frequent in J occurring also in E, Gen. xx. 11. Vs. 41-44 are 
manifestly parallel to 38-40, still we have twice consecutively *70" Sy ‘D TON, 
but there is not the same objection to assigning both of these to the same docu- 
ment as in the case of vs. 38 and 41, since here Pharaoh’s address is interrupted 
by the relation of a number of actions. JS IPN might be cited in favor of 
identity of vs. 41 and 43 with ver. 38, but the expression is the most natural one 
for J to adopt as well as E, for the expression of his thought; and the resem- 
blance of this expression is more than outweighed by the word connected with it, 
FIN, which occurs nowhere in E, but in J repeatedly; cf. Gen. XXvII. 27; 
XxxI. 50; Ex. xxx. 13. Again it isin J that Joseph is made to “run” from 
the dungeon into Pharaoh’s presence and the transformation of his dress and per- 
sonal appearance has therefore more significance in this narrative. Finally it is 
J, never E, who take a special interest in priests and priestly connections for his 
characters. (Cf. ver. 45 [J]; XLVI. 22,26; Ex. 11. 16sqq.; X1X. 22,24.) The gar- 
ment of byssus with which Joseph is clothed is a priestly garment. 

Ver. 44 follows better, as has been shown, after 43 than after 39sq. and its 
hyperbolic figure is quite characteristic of J (ef. Ex. x. 26; xi.7). Ver. 45 must 
be J’s as the mention of an alliance of this kind is highly improbable in P and the 
variants Potiphar (EK, XX xvii. 36) and Potipherah can scarcely have stood for dif- 
ferent persons in the same writing. Ver. 45¢ seems to counect itself with 
the narrative of P which here (in 46a) comes in with its usual data of age. Ver. 
45c is in any case parallel to 46b which has the phraseology of J. Ver. 46b in 
turn connects immediately with ver. 48, where the plan of collecting food ‘tin the 
cities”’ is followed, which appears also in v. 35 and xLvul. 21 (J)... Ver. 47 thus 
falls into place in the narrative of E after ver. 40, and it does not appear that any- 
thing is missing. Ver. 49 affords difficulty as 53 speaks strongly for J; but 
the verse itself seems to be a doublet of 48 and the expression ‘as the sand on the 
seashore’ is more characteristic of E. (Cf. I Kgs. tv. 20,29 E, with Gen. X11. 
16; xxvu. 14, J). On the whole the verse (or a part ?) may better be assigned to 
E; likewise 50a, 51-53 on account of DON. Ver. 54a stands connected with 
55,56sq. where the thought stands in strange contrast with 54b, this latter regard- 
ing the plenty of the people as Joseph’s triumph, and vs. 54a,55,56b, making their 
necessity his opportunity. In the portions omitted in the extrication of this J 
element, viz., vs. 53,54b,56a,57 = E, the contrast is between all other countries 
and Egypt. In J the contrast is between the helpless distress of the starving 
people and Joseph’s overflowing granaries. We are not informed of the condition 
of other countries until xu. 5; xLvil. 13-15, where we learn—quite unneces- 

‘ garily if xu. 54b,56a,57 have already stated the case—that the famine extended 
to Canaan as well as Egypt. 
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In xLi. 30-57 we have therefore a toierably complete narrative in each of the 
prophetic documents. In xLil. 1-7 we have again only fragments of J, apparently 
because of the close similarity of the two sources at this point. The superfluous 
“\WON") of ver. 2; ver. 4b (cf. ver. 38 and XLiv. 29); ver. 5 (cf. ‘* Israel” with 
‘* Jacob” in vs. 1-4); the middle clause of ver. 6 (Joseph as corn-dealer, cf. XLI. 
56, rather than governor of the land), and ver. 7 (except the clause ‘‘and spake 
roughly to them,” displaced from ver. 9; cf. ver. 30sq., E, with XLII. 7; XLIV. 
18sqq., J) are the only traces of J suggested; but these suffice to give the sub- 
stance of the subordinate source. The writer acknowledges a disposition to over- 
look the "WN" of ver. 2 as insignificant, and to consider 4b an explanatory gloss 
derived from ver. 38, ver. 5 being the real beginning of J’s narrative. The 
absence of Benjamin requires no special explanation after Xxxv. 16sqq. (ef. 
XLiv. 20) and ver. 5b gives the occasion of the brother’s visit in a way that seems 
to exclude any other, 5a joining directly upon x11. 56. Ver. 1la may also be a 
trace of the conversation referred to by XLII. 3sqq. and XLIV. 1S sqq., as it seems 
to be a doublet (ef. ver. 13) and to be excluded by the report of ver. 81sq. The 
contrast in conception of J and E in this passage is accordingly: In J, the famine 
invading Canaan the sons of Israel come among the rest of Joseph’s customers. 
He knows them, but contents himself with friendly inquiries; finally, however, 
insisting as a condition of further purchases that they shall bring Benjamin. In 
E, all countries except Egypt being famine-stricken, Jacob despatches the ten 
brethren to Egypt to ‘‘ the governor of the land,” who is Joseph, to obtain permis- 
sion *‘ to traffic in the land”’ (ver. 34). In the presence of the governor they pros- 
trate themselves, which recalls to Joseph his dreams (Xxxvit. 6-10); he accuses 
them and treats them as spies, but finally releases all but Simeon, who remains a 
hostage for the bringing of Benjamin. 


The passage XLVII. 13-26 is generally ascribed to J,“ with traces of E.” I 
have been unable to discover any trace of E, but on the contrary am at a loss to 
perceive any reason for doubting the unity of the section. In vs. 13-15 the seat 
of the famine is ‘‘ Egypt and Canaan” as in J in XLI. sq. and ver. 4, not ‘‘ all the 
earth ” as in E, Xui. 54b,56a,57. Joseph is the dealer in grain personally, as in 
xLu. 6. The people of Egypt are starving, contrary to E’s representation, XLv. 
18sqq. The priests are favored, and in ver. 26 an antiquarian interest appears as 
the occasion for the narrative. Cf. 11. 24; xxxm. 33. 

The language bears the plainest marks of J, 995, ver. 15; NYHOIN, 14; 
DMN, 15,18, horses, 17; TYP, 21; and Fy’, ver. 24, are considered by Dill- 
mann characteristic. pain Mp) [NSIT Mp» ver. 17, is found only in J, 
Gen. xxvi. 14. 9ppg ibid. only in Gen. xxxim. 14. Ver. 21b recalls xrx. 4. 
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DO 513) is characteristic of J (cf. Ex. vu. 27; x. 14,19). Pd» Vs. 22,26, is 
much more frequent in J than in E. 3 [FA NV, ver. 25, occurs in J 
passim, in E nowhere. The mere occurrence of pin , Ver. 20, after 35, ver. 
13, is entirely without weight against such an array. 

In other chapters of Gen. xxx1.-L. the analysis of the present writer does 


not substantially differ from that of Kautzsch and Socin. 





























ANNEXION IN ASSYRIAN, 
By CHARLES F. KENT, Pu. D., 


Berlin, Germany. 


In Assyrian, as in every newly discovered literature, the time and attention 
of scholars has hitherto been chiefly devoted to an etymological study of the lan- 
guage. This has borne its fruits and now we are able to read the inscriptions 
with comparative ease and certainty. The recent valuable publications of texts 
have made the more important annals accessible to all. However, before the lit- 
erature can be rightly estimated as such, the grammar of the language must be 
scientifically studied. Thus far no conclusive or exhaustive work has been done 
along this line. Prof. Delitzsch, in his recent Assyrian Grammar, claims only to 
present the latest results of research. With many of his conjectural conclusions, 
in view of the facts of the language, it will be found necessary radically to 
disagree. 

Under the direction of Prof. William R. Harper and Dr. Robert Francis 
Harper, an attempt has been made by three or four of the graduate students of 
Yale to make a thorough study of some of the leading grammatical questions in 
Assyrian. ‘To avoid the errors incidental to a merely cursory investigation, every 
case under each form occurring in the leading inscriptions of a certain period has 
been collected as a basis for inductions.* This makes it possible to treat each 
point historically and to note its growth, and thus assign each new development 
to its true position. This knowledge of the order of historical development in 
turn enables the students to determine the characteristics of each inscription and 
to ascertain what forms or usages are most prominent in any given period. 

The following inductions are based upon a two-fold classification of the exam- 
ples of annexion (with the first member phonetically written) occurring in the 
historical inscriptions found in Volumes I. and II. of Schrader’s Keilinschriftliche 
Bibliothek. Though it has been found necessary constantly to correct the translit- 
eration from the original cuneiform, yet this has proved the most convenient basis 
of work and reference. The first classification is based upon the form assumed 
by the first and second members of the annexion, and it includes the cases of Xa 
employed to indicate the construct relation; the second upon the syntactical 





* Since the beginning of this study, works on Greek grammar, based on the same methods of 
investigation have appeared indicating that the classicists are beginning to appreciate the need 
and value of such conclusive work. 


*5 
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force thus expressed. In addition to these, all peculiar forms and cases are col- 
lated under a special classification. This work has been supplemented by a 
discussion of doubtful cases in the class-room. 


I. Forms EMPLOYED TO EXPRESS ANNEXION.—A. THE FIRST MEMBER 
ENDING IN I. 

That there was a primitive Semitic noun declension with a nominative in u, 
a genitive in i, and an accusative ina is now generally admitted. That this is 
retained in Assyrian, although with an infinite variety of exceptions, appears also 
to be true.* The Arabic not only retains these case-endings in the absolute, but 
also regularly with the first member of the construct. Accepting these premises, 
the early history of the form is clear. It is the remnant of the primitive Semitic 
genitive ending frequently retained in the construct after the analogy of the 
Arabic. ; 

The use of the first member in ¢: 

1) As to case—historical development—two questions immediately arise. (1) 
Is the i retained with the first member only when it stands in the genitive ? 
(2) If not, are there any indications of such a restricted use in the early Assyrian ? 
The following table based on the total number of cases of the first member in i 


answers these questions : 











TABLE I. 
ee 3 = 
| Genitive Nomina- Accusa- | Total Nom. 1 ' 
Bla | tive. | tive. | and Ace. otals. 
First member in Oldest | | | 
Inscriptions. ........ oe 3 3 11 
Tiglath-pileser......... 16 1 13 | 14 | 30 
Asdirnasirpal........ a 60 12 20 | 32 | 92 
Shalmaneser IV...... 50 11 16 | 27 77 
Samsi-Ramman....... 14 5 V4 | 7 21 
148 3 
Tiglath-pileser III... .. 15 | 2 8 10 25 
Ramon ............ 27 10 25 35 | 62 
Sennacherib........ 22 | 4 23 27 | 49 
Esarhaddon...... 23 , | 7 s |} 31 
Asarbanipal............. 42 6 18 24 66 
29 | | | 104 


* Cf. Delitzsch, Assyr. Gram., § 66, 
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From the above table it is evident (1) that the use of ¢ with the first member is 
by no means confined to the cases in which this stands in the genitive. But (2) 
there are plain indications of a tendency to employ this form in the earlier 
inscriptions more commonly when this first member is in the genitive than 
when in the nominative and accusative. Combining the results in Table I, the 
total number of cases in which 7 is employed in the genitive in the inscrip- 
tions of the old Assyrian kingdom is 148; in other cases (nominative and 
accusative), 83. In the new Assyrian kingdom the total of the genitives is 129; 
other cases, 104. Comparing these totals, we see that in the first kingdom the 
ratio is about seven to four, while in the latter it is about six to five. If onlya 
few inscriptions were thus compared the value of the results might be questioned ; 
but being based on such a large number of cases (464) they are thus raised above 
the caprice of one author or subject, and any induction based upon them must be 
considered reasonably reliable. Although it may seem at first glance that the 
difference in the ratio is small, still when the large number of cases, in which the 
form absolutely demands the first member with final 7, has been studied the varia- 
tion will appear the more remarkable. 

Referring again to the table, we observe that in the oldest inscriptions only 
three out of the eleven examples in ¢ are not in the genitive. In TP. I. thereisa 
marked increase due in part to the recurrence in the accusative of libbi (which 
necessarily takes i) as the first member. In ASurn., Shalm. II. and Samfi- 
Rammin, i with the genitive is nearly twice as common as with all other cases. 

From the above facts the inferences can fairly be drawn (1) that this 7 is a 
remnant of the primitive genitive case-ending; (2) that in the earlier inscriptions 
a memory of this primitive use remains; but (3) that at an early period this lost, 
to a large extent, its original force as the sign of the genitive; and hence is the 
vowel which appears most commonly as the final vowel of the first member, when 
one is necessarily required. By this early transference to other cases, 7 appears 
to have secured the priority of possession so that, next to those in which the final 
vowel of the first member is elided, these cases are most frequent in the inscrip- 
tions. (4) That in the later inscriptions 7 is employed quite irrespective of the 
case of the first member. The ratio which exists between the examples of 7 with 
a first member in the genitive or in the nominative or accusative, I should say 
from general observation, represents the usual ratio between the frequency of 
occurrence of these cases in the absolute; and hence we are not justified in 
saying that 7 is still employed oftener in the genitive because of the influence 
of that case. 

2) Used interchangeably with other parallel forms. 

The interchangeable use of exactly parallel forms, as far as noun-root and 
meaning is concerned, throws much light upon the freedom in the choice of the 
ending of the first member. 
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(a) Variants. Axurn. Il. 118 ana tu-ru gimilli or ana tu-ri gi 
milli; Senn. II. A, ina kirbi mah&zi. B, ina kirib mah4zi. 

(b) Parallel phrases. Agurn. II. 23, ina limi ASardin; Shalm. I. 45, 
ina limu Dan-Asdar; Shalm. I. 27, $a Sulmi Sam$i; TP. VI. 44, Xa 
Salamu Sami; Shalm. Mon. I. 138, bélaiti naphar matati; Sarg. 2, 
45, bélat ASSar; Sam. Ram III. 8, tibi tabaziia - ce. 200.48, tid 
tahaziia; Sarg. 3, 135, ma-a-ti (amelu) Luli; Sarg. 2, 39, ma-at 
Axssdar. 

Three words, used in the first member, are found with both ¢ and u retained ; 
twenty with 7 or the final vowel elided. Further, two forms of the same word 
are found in the same inscription. From these facts it is to be inferred (1) that, 
while in the great majority of words the construct singular form has become fixed, 
yet in these few cases there is a wavering between the form with the final vowel 
elided and that with i or u retained ; (2) that all forms conveyed the same shade 
of meaning and were considered equally correct ; (3) that, therefore, in the case of 
these twenty-three words the form appearing depended upon the style or choice 
of the different scribes. 

3) First member in i: when employed. From the preceding discussion it has 
appeared that there are certain cases in which the use of 7 depends upon the 


choice of the author. Is this the only reason or are there regular laws governing 


its use ? 

From a study of the cases found in the inscriptions, it appears that 7 is com- 
monly found as the final vowel of the first member : 

(a) When the first member is derived from a root whose third radical is weak, 
nominative in @ Asurn. I. 31, ina pi-i ilani; Shalm. II. nasi hatti; 
Sarg. 2, 6, 1i? ki] malki; Esarh. A. III. 49, na-gi-i (matu) Bazi; 
This is the only reason suggested by 


Agurb. VIII. 26, ina ma-li-i libb4ati. 
As a matter of 


Prof. Delitzsch in his Assyrian Grammar* for the appearance of ¢. 
fact this explains but a small proportion of the total number of cases. ‘Tig.-Pil. 
VII. 50, na-aS hatti might be cited as an exception to the rule, but, witha 
few exceptions, it is practically universal. 

(b) When a final vowel is necessarily retained, or otherwise two consonants 
would stand at the end of a word (which is contrary to Assyrian usage). 

(1) Feminine and abstract nouns formed by the addition of the affix tu 
directly to the stem.j Tig.-Pil. I. 10, ina tukulti Asar; IV. 89, sakalti 
ummanatigu; Sarg. 3,95, salipti bélusu; Senn. IV. 21, si-it-ti nixé: 
Esarh. A. VI. 3, sihirti ékalli. 

(2) Final radical reduplicated. 


* $72. 
+ Cf. Miller, Grammatische Bemerkungen zu den Annalen Asurnasirpal, ZA. I, 4, 358. 
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Tig.-Pil. IV. 36, naSaddi ASdr; V1. 93, libbi ilatiXSunu; A&urn. I. 
26, melamme bélatisu; Sam. Ram. I. 8, allalli ilani; Sarg. 3, 118, 
turri gimillisu. 

This cause explains nearly half (186 out of a total of 364) of the cases in i. 

The appearance of ¢ instead of u or a in these instances in which a vowel is 
required must be regarded as one of the facts of the language, which in turn may 
be due to the early transference of 7 as the final vowel of the first member in other 
cases than the genitive, or to the attraction of a preceding or following i. It must 
be placed side by side with the preference shown for the genitive ending outside 
of the construct. 

(c) Final i attracted by a preceding i and retained for the sake of euphony. 
Tig.-Pil. VI. 41, Sidi hurS4ni; Sam. Ram. III. 8, tibi tahAziia; Sarg. 2, 
68, zikri abulli; Senn. IL. 11, gimri m&tigu; Aéurb. L. 31, nirmiki 
Naba; I. 84, namriri Astar u I$tar. 

Unfortunately the subject of euphony in Assyrian has not received any care- 
ful or scientific study. But judging from the results which have already been 
obtained from this source in explaining etymological changes, it is reasonable to 
predict that it will prove a valuable field of research. In Hebrew this principle 
exercises an important influence, especially in determining verbal forms. The 
presence of a large number of onomatopoetic words in the Semitic languages is 
an index pointing in the same direction. In view of these and other considera- 
tions, we have reasonable cause to anticipate the influence of euphonic principles 
in regulating the ending of the first member. 

From the phonetic law discovered by Professor Haupt,* it appears, that @ or a 
is changed to e or ¢ after a preceding ¢ or e or with a following 7. With this must 
be compared the insertion of a similar vowel when segholate nouns stand in 
the first member of an annexion. From kalbu, kalab; from kirbu, kirib; 
from Sulmu, Sulum. The underlying principle in each case seems to be that 
of similarity, i. e., to have a vowel of a word preceded or followed by a similar 
vowel wherever this is possible. It is reasonably certain that this principle 
explains the presence of ¢ in the cases under consideration. Add the illustrations 
of this same case under u and a which will be studied later andthe evidence is 
conclusive. 

(d) When the first number is in the genitive. Sam. Ram. I. 5, bini bit 
Agir; Tig.-Pil. V. 48, ina tarsi (m) Suhi; ASurn. Mon. 83, ina Sarriti 
pinisSu; Shalm. 27, $a Sulmi Sami. 

That the 7 of the first number still bears some relation to its primitive use as 
the sign of the genitive, at least in the inscriptions of the old Assyrian kingdom, 
has already been shown. And even if the i of the genitive has largely lost its 


* Presented by Prof. Delitzsch in his Assyrian Grammar, § 32-34. 
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significance in annexion, the fact that to a certain extent it still retains its original 
force in other constructions cannot fail sometimes to make its influence felt in 
determining the ending of the first member. Therefore, it is not surprising to 
find a few cases in which the presence of 7 is explicable only for the reason that 
the first member is in the genitive. The retention of i can often be explained 
by more than one cause. For example Tig.-Pil. I. 13, risti @e") ilani. The 
« may be retained in accordance with the euphonic principle of similarity, because 
it is added to the nominal stem or because the first member is in the genitive. It 
is not improbable that the union of two or more causes led to the use of 7. 

Unexplained cases. 

Agurn. I. 80, pulhi melamme; Shalm. 71, tanati ASir; Shalm. Mon. 
II. 68 nabli mulmuli; Agurb. IV. 35, kurdi ilani. 

(1) Pulhi melamme. Why does this frequently recurring phrase always 
employ pulhi instead of the corresponding puluh? It might be said that the 
phrase has become petrified. This is very probably the case; but, I think, that we 
can go back of this and find the cause in the principle of euphony. The phrase 
has become stereotyped, expressing an idea of terror and greatness in which 
the sound plays a very important part. There isa rhythmic sound in this form 
which is absent in puluh melamme. The following ?’s or e’s not improbably 
exert an influence in retaining the i of the first number. (2) So also the principle 
of rhythm may explain the phrase nabli mulmuli (both words ending in 1i). 
(3) Tanati AS8dr is doubtless for the regular form tanatti, which is classi- 
fied under (b) (1). (4) Kurdi ilini hasa parallel form karrad. 

Thus we see that of the 464 cases of the first member retaining i only two or 
three examples cannot be explained by these four simple laws. Of these (a) and 
(b) are of all but universal application, while (c) and (d) depend in their use to a 
certain extent upon the particular phrase and the option or style of the author. 
Hence it may be said that in general the Assyrian exhibits a remarkable regular- 
ity in its use of this form of annexion. 

In Hebrew, with the exception of the annexion contained in a few proper 
names which thus retain in petrified form the primitive usage, the cases, in which 
¢ is still retained with the first member in annexion, are all explained by (a) or (b) 
i. e. feminine nouns formed by the affixed [} or nouns whose third radical is weak. 

772 Ny" David ‘OND! Ta 133! 
This is what would naturally be anticipated, for these laws are the most arbitrary. 
Thus the intermediate position which the Assyrian occupies between the Arabic 
and the Hebrew is indicated and the steps of development by which the latter 
has advanced made evident. 

B. The first member in the singular ending in wu. 


* Gen. 31:39. + Isa. 1:21. + Gen. 49:11. 
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Are these apparent cases of the first member ending in u properly constructs ? 
Or are they only ‘‘ cases of the careless omission of $a?” If so, we would expect 
to find $a generally inserted when the same phrases occur elsewhere. An actual 
comparison of all the cases in u and those with $a inserted demonstrates that in 
only one case out of the 113 is a parallel expression found with a inserted; 
Axurb. V. 115, ina nagé $a Hunnir, where as will be shown later, the 
form with $a is the more proper. Hence, plainly, the cases cannot be explained 
on the ground that $a is omitted, for under the same conditions all authors fail 
to insert it. 

Is this, then, a careless writing for the more common forms with the final 
vowel elided or with i retained ? Apparently favoring this view might be cited 
(a) variant readings and (b) parallel expressions in u and i, previously noted ; (c) 
parallel expressions in u and the final vowel elided. Tig. Pil. VI. 44, Salamu 
Samsi; Ram. V. 30, Sulum Sarratixu; Shalm. I. 27, sulme Samii; 
Agurn. II. 118, ana turu gimilli; Shalm. I. 75, ana tu-ur gimilli; 
Sarg. 3,188, aSSu turri gimilli. 

From these examples it might be urged that the author of the variant read- 
ing, appreciating the error of the form in u, corrects this; that the existence of 
the otherwise parallel expressions in i, or with final vowel elided, indicates that the 
form with wu is an error of the scribe. 

In answer to these claims the following arguments may be presented : (1) 
The large number of cases in u (113). Even though the Assyrian writers were 
very careless in their use of case-endings—a statement which the study of the 
cases in 7 did not support—it would be difficult to believe that such a large num- 
ber of cases were mere errors. Furthermore it is to be noted that the forms with 
u occur in about the same proportion throughout the inscriptions, and hence are 
not the errors of one or two careless scribes. (2) Connected with this is the fact 
that certain phrases in u, as ina limu, ina Xurru, run through all the 
inscriptions, thus indicating that there is a uniformity in their use and that it is 
not due to mere accident. (3) The examples cited to prove that they are excep- 
tions or errors might be used equally as well to show that they are perfectly 
regular. The variants and parallel expressions indicate that both forms equally 
obtained ; and that either could be employed as best conduced to the euphony or 
the choice of the author. As has been shown, the cases in 7 present an exact 
analogy. (4) The number of cases, in which these parallel expressions employ w, 
equals and sometimes exceeds those in which 7 or the form with final vowel elided 
appear. If the former were errors or exceptions they naturally would be much 
less common. (5) Finally the forms in u are employed in the same constructions 
with cases of annexion in which the final vowel of the first member is elided. 
Tig.-Pil. VIII. 39, li-ta-at kurdiia irnintu tamhariia....altur, the 
might of my heroism and the victory of my battle....1 inscribed; Sarg. 3, 112, 14 
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adir zikri il4ni kapidu limneti dabib salipti, who did not fear the 
renown of the gods, who devised evil, who planned destruction. Esarh. A, VI. 54, 
nasir kibsi Sarritiia muhadd kabattiia, protecting the footsteps of my 
majesty, causing my spirit to rejoice. 

As a result of these considerations, I would question the statement of Prof. 
Delitzsch,* that the forms in u are exceptions to the general rule; and I must 
rather regard them as regular forms on a par with those ini. Like the latter, it 
is doubtless a remnant of the early Semitic nominal inflection, which still obtains 
side by side with the more common form of annexion, in which the final vowel of 
the first member is dropped. Hence its title to the field is good, which it still 
holds, although greatly encroached upon by the other forms. 

2. Use of the first member in u. (1) As to case—historical development. 

Does the first member take u, as in the Arabic, only when, by virtue of its 
construction, it is in the nominative case? If not, are there any indications of 
this primitive use? The following table presents the facts. 


TABLE II. 



































—— ey Nomina- | Biécitive, Accusa- Total Gen. Total 

tive. tive. and Acc. in u. 
Tiglath-Pileser L......... we &@° | 2 1 4 20 
UAE SS Ca ee 16 | 3 3 19 
NOMS Ss acess dates 10, | 1 1 2 12 
Samsi-Ramman............... 1 1 

43 9 

Tiglath-Pileser IIT........ 2 1 1 3 
BNR Sisk nek cb cheeses 12 3 3 5 17 
Sennacherib.............. 7 1 7 8 15 
Ksarhaddon.......... 7 4 4 11 
AO Eee 5 3 f 10 15 
| 33 | 28 113 











Consulting Table II. it appears that in the early inscriptions the cases in which 
u is employed with the first member in the nominative are far in the ascendency. 
In course of time the lines approach each other, until in Sennacherib, u is used 
more frequently in the genitive and accusative than in the nominative. There is 
a slight reversal to earlier usage in Esarhaddon, but in ASurbanipal the former is 
twice as common as the latter. Combining the results of Table II. it appears that 





* Gram.,, §72, a, note. 
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in the inscriptions of the old Assyrian kingdom u was employed nearly five times 
as often, where the first member stood in the nominative, as in both the genitive 
and accusative, while in the new Assyrian kingdom the relative frequency is 
about the same. The evidence, therefore, is conclusive that in the early inscrip- 
tions the primitive case-usage of uw was, with a certain degree of care, observed, 
but that in the later inscriptions it follows in the course of development, taken by 
the ending i much earlier, and came, at least, in the last inscription (ASurbanipal) 
to be employed quite irrespective of the case of the first member. Such indica- 
tions of development in turn point back to an original usage resembling that of 
the Arabic. 

2. First member with final w—when employed. Classifying the examples it 
appears that wu is retained. 

(a) When the third radical is weak, nominative in w. 

Tig.-Pil. I. 6, Saku-u namriri; Agurn. I. 40, na-bu-u Sumia : Sam. 
Ram. I. 27, ré‘a asrati. 

With but one exception (and that in a late inscription), these cases of wu thus 
retained are in the nominative. Comparing this with previous results, it appears 
that sometimes in the nominative and regularly in other cases this u is changed 
toi. This rule explains a large proportion of the examples in w. 

(b) When attracted by a preceding similar vowel, i. e., retained for the sake 
of euphony. 

Tig.-Pil. I. 62, ina Surru Sarratiia; Ram. N. 2,7, $a Sulmu Sambi; 
Senn. III. 16, mithusu zu-uk Sipi; Esarh. A. IV. 25, puluhtu rasibat 
AsSdr; Agurb. I. 21, Sarratu (m) ASSar; IV. 68, limuttu pisunu. 

This principle explains more than half the cases in u. It confirms and, in 
turn, its validity is established, by the analogy of the examples in which 7 is 
retained in accord with the same law. 

(ec) Because the first member stands in the nominative. 

Tig.-Pil. II. 38, pulhu adiru melam Air; IV. 41, Samu gimir 
kal Sarrani. 

That the memory of the primitive use of u regularly with the nominative 
still exercised a considerable influence has been shown. 

The presence of u (as in the case of i) may be explained in many instances by 
more than one of these principles. Very possibly it was their combined influence 
which finally resulted in the retention of u instead of some other more common 
form. 

Of the total 113 cases, only six are not explained by these three simple prin- 
ciples. If the use of u with the first member is due merely to carelessness on the 
part of the scribes, we would surely expect to find many examples in which the 
retention of u was entirely arbitrary, and not explicable by any general principle 
of the language. This fact therefore confirms the statement that the form with u 
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is a regular means of indicating annexion. In Hebrew almost all traces of the 
primitive usage, of which the Arabic is the living representative, have disap- 
peared. The few examples which do remain (as {OS yn* aya) JP Prt) are 
however sufficient plainly to indicate that this language has passed through the 
same stage of development as the Assyrian. Traces are even more common in 
the Phoenician proper names of this primitive use of u as the ending of the first 
member in annexion,! D/ADIIN, Spay, Spandoyo. 

(e) First member ending in a. 

The following cases of the first member ending in a are found in the inscrip- 
tions. 

Shalm. 165, Sam. Ram. II. 44, iStu pana namurrat kakkiia; Tig.-Pil. 
III. 2, 18, eli birina (mat.) Hilummi; 2, 88, ekallat (pl.) hudati 
na-Sa-a hegalli kariba Sarri; Sarg. 3, 148, Esarh. A. VI. 15, kala rik- 
ki; IV. 41, mala libbi. 

It is a striking fact that out of the more than two thousand cases of annexion 
examined only six possible examples (representing a total of eight cases), take a 
with the first member. 

In view of this fact we shall be obliged to modify the statement of Prof. 
Delitzsch? that ‘‘ it is an extremely common thing to find the first member retain- 
ing the case ending....a without sa appearing before the second member,’’ and 
say that a as the final vowel of the first member is almost unknown. 

No stronger proof that the Assyrian proceeded along definite lines in the 
development of the ending of the first member is needed than this practically 
total absence of examples of a retained by the first member. We have already 
seen how the Assyrian retained the genitive ending i very commonly and the 
nominative in u only less frequently ; but the accusative ending in a appears early 
to have fallen into disuse. In this the Assyrian stands in direct antithesis with 
the Ethiopic,|| which latter retains only the a as the sign of the construct state. 
On the other hand, this usage binds the Assyrian by one more link to the Hebrew 
where all traces of this ending have disappeared except before certain pronominal 
suffixes. 

D. First member retaining mimmation. 

Esarh. A, If. 8, ina irsitim (m.) H ubusna; IV. 12, 23; Agsurb. IV. 
85, napiStim (amelu) nakritiia. 

In the earlier inscriptions these are regular constructs with first member end- 
ing int. Cf. Sarg. 348, napisSti mAtiSunu. In the later inscriptions, how- 





* Gen. 1:24. 

+ Ps. 114:8. 

+Cf. Schréder, §77. The long u in the examples probably comes from the lengthening of an 
originally short u. 

§ Assyr. Gram., § 72, note. 

i Cf. Phillippi, Wesen wnd Ursprung des Status Constructus, p. 153, Dillmann, 154, b, a. 
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ever, certain words, as irsitim, damiktim, napiStim and tamtim, 
appear to have retained this form on all occasions. Hence when these words 
stand as the first member in annexion, the mimmation is still retained. 

It is to be noted that these examples with the first member with mimmation 
do not appear until Esarh. and Axurb. and hence are characteristic of these late 
inscriptions. 

E. First member retaining the full plural ending. By aline of proof some- 
what similar to that followed with the singular ending wu it might be demonstrated 
that the full plural ending is sometimes regularly retained. Assuming this let us 
endeavor to determine the reasons for this retention. 

A study of the cases shows that the endings retained are : 

(1) Masculine plural ending in e (often i). Tig.-Pil. III. 83, uS3si bit 
Anu; Sarg. 3, 122, a-di-e ilani; 3, 165, da-ad-me matitan. 

These are by far the most common cases in which the plural ending is 
retained. This retention of e appears to be due to the same causes operative in 
the case of the singular ending 7. (a) With nouns whose third radical is weak. 
(b) With nouns which otherwise would end in two consonants. The retention of 
this ending in an annexion must, therefore, be considered perfectly regular. 

(2) Masculine plural in -4ni, Sarg. 3,9, Sarrini limetixXu. These cases 
are very rare. In nine cases out of ten $a is inserted after this ending. No 
examples occur of the elision of the final vowel of this ending. In view of these 
facts, these cases must be regarded as exceptions. 

(3) Pluralin uw. Tig.-Pil., II. 8,7, zu-u-ku $ép4(?) 

(4) Pluralin -iti. Sarg. 2,75, a8ibati Same; A&urb. VI. 71, la pali- 
hati ASar u [Star. 

(5) Feminine plural in ati (ati, iti). Shalm. Mon. II. 60, epsSeti irnin- 
tiia; Sam. Ram. IV. 29, Salmati kuradigSunu; IV. 25, ana ummaniti 
miatiia. 

The cases under (4) and (5) are rare compared with those with the first 
vowel elided. Even some of these examples have parallels with the latter form. 
While there are too many to be classed as errors yet they are the exception rather 
than the rule. Thus examples are found of all the plural endings retained 
except the rare -a and the doubtful -4n; but the ending é is the only one which 
can be said to be regularly retained in annexion. 

F. Final vowel of the first member dropped. 

We are now ready to consider the law laid down by Prof. Delitzsch. ‘‘ When 
with a noun in the singular, there is joined a substantive in the genitive (the so- 
called nexus of the construct state), the first member of the nexus drops the mim- 
mation and also in the nominative and accusative the vowel of the case-ending 
.... the 7 of the genitive of the first member is retained.’”’* Is this dropping of the 


* $72 Assyr. Gram., a, 2, 1). 
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case-ending confined to the nominative and accusative, and is the z of the genitive 
always retained ? 

It has been shown that there is a gradual breaking away from the original 
use of ¢ with the first member only when this is in the genitive; so that in the 
later inscriptions, it is used quite irrespective of the case. Hence since this use 
of « with the first member of the genitive is more common in the earlier inscrip- 
tions, the rule laid down by Prof. Delitzsch will hold true here if anywhere. That 
there may be sufficient data upon which to base a safe inference, I have taken Tig.- 
Pil., the largest of the earlier inscriptions. Of the one hundred cases in which 
the first member stands in the genitive singular, eighty-four drop the final vowel 
of the first member and only sixteen retain it, or less than one-fifth of the whole 
number. In view of these facts the error of Prof. Delitzsch’s statement is 
apparent. 

Although there are indications that in the earlier inscriptions the case still 
had some influence upon the ending of the first member, yet the instances really 
bear such a small proportion to the total number of cases of annexion that the 
general principle may be laid down that the final vowel of the first member is 
elided irrespective of case. Since the elision of the final vowel does not depend 
upon the case of the first member, the rule governing this must be sought elsewhere. 
A study of the cases shows that nouns constituting the first member fall under 
one of three divisions. (1) Those always eliding the final vowel. (2) Those 
sometimes retaining and sometimes eliding it. (3) Those which never drop the 
final vowel. Omitting the different classes of nouns which are included under 
each division and combining the results, it appears that the elision or retention of 
the final vowel of the first member depends, not upon its vowel formation, but 
upon the character of its third radical or the affix, if any, which is employed in 
its formation. 

The final vowel of the first member is regularly elided (1) in the singular. 
(a) With masculine nouns whose third radical is strong, but not reduplicated. 
Tig.-Pil. I. 3, gimir annunati; IV. 14, zikip patri; Sam. Ram. IV. 25, 
kitrub umm4niftiia. 

(b) With feminine nouns formed by the affix -ati. Tig.-Pil. I. 37, kibrat 
arba‘i; Shalm. I. 16, kissat ni8i; ASurb. IV. 99, (ilu) Sarrat kidmuri. 

(c) With abstract nouns formed by the affix -aitu (ati). Tig.-Pil. I. 21, 
Sarru-ut mat Béli; A&gurb. I. 111, tibu-ut Tarkda. 

(d) With feminine nouns formed by the affix -tu, added to a root third 
radical weak. Sam. Ram. IV. 2, ina birit saddi; Senn. VI. 64, tarbit 
birkiia; Tig.-Pil. V. 54, sitit ummanatiSunu. 

(2) In the plural. 

(a) With the ending fitu (ati). Tig.-Pil. VI. 85, nakrait ASdr; Senn. 
VI. 30, Alikat mahri. 
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(b) With the feminine ending Ati (often attracted by a preceding i to itu, 
iti). Tig.-Pil. I. 8, salpat abi; Tig.-Pil. VII. 51, epSet katiXu; Esarh. 
A. IV. 55, Sallat nakire. 

Of the above rules, (1), (b), (c) and (d) are practically universal in their appli- 
cation. To (1) (a) there are a few exceptions, especially those words which have 
parallel forms. Only 18 exceptions to (2) (b) and 8 to (2) (a) are found in the 
inscriptions. In view of the fact that both of these plural endings are very com- 
mon, itis plain that the rule is all but universal. 

A study of the cases in which the final vowel is dropped in turn confirms the 
conclusions reached respecting the cases in which the final vowel is retained. 
Combining these we see that the final vowel of the first member is retained (1) in 
the singular. 

(a) Always with feminine nouns formed by adding -tu directly to the stem, 
provided the third radical is strong. 

(b) Always with nouns whose final radical is re-duplicated. 

(c) Generally with masculine nouns whose third radical is weak. 

(2) In the plural. 

(a) Always with é (i). 

(b) Always with ani. 

The insertion of a short vowel before the final consonant of the first member. 
An examination of the cases makes it evident that this short vowel appears with 
but two classes of nouns. 

(1) Nouns with but one short vowel, or segholates. 

(a) With a, Tig.-Pil. II1., 38, kabal targigi. 

(b) With ¢, Agurb. V. 40, kirib (m&tu) Blamti. 

(c) With u, Tig.-Pil. III. 1,11, puhur nisisu. 


(To be continued in the next number of HEBRAICA.] 
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THE APOLOGY OF ARISTIDES. 








One of the most delightful of literary discoveries recently made is that of the 
lost ‘‘ Apology of the Philosopher Aristides to the Emperor Hadrian,” in a Syriac 
version, by Professor J. Rendel Harris. This he found in the library of the 
Monastery of St. Catharine at Mount Sinai, two years ago, in their Syriac Manu- 
script No. 16. The manuscript is written in fine old Estranghela, apparently of 
the seventh century, and is a collection of treatises and extracts, chiefly ethical. 
Its contents are as follows: History of the Egyptian Hermits, containing matter 
in common with (or being a part of) the Liber Paradisi, of which so many more or 
less identical Greek copies occur (93 folios); The Apology of Aristides (13 folios) ; 
A Discourse of Plutarch on the subject of a man’s being assisted by his enemy 
(7 folios); A second Discourse of the same Plutarch on Asceticism (9 folios); A 
Discourse of Lucius (Lucianus) on the impropriety of receiving slander against 
our friends (8 folios); A Discourse by a philosopher De Anima (38 folios); The 
Counsel of Theano, a female philosopher of the school of Pythagoras (2 folios) ; 
A collection of the Sayings of the Philosophers (6 folios); A First Discourse in 
explanation of Koheleth, by Mar John the Monk for the blessed Theognis (59 
folios); and the rest of the manuscript (the number of folios not stated) is occu- 
pied with translations from the Homilies of Chrysostom on Matthew. 

The text and translation are given in Vol. I., No. 1, of ‘“‘ Texts and Studies: 
Contributions to Biblical and Patristic Literature. Edited by J. Armitage Robin- 
son, M. A., Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge [England], and published by 
the University Press, Cambridge.’’ It also appears as Nos. 6 and 7 of ‘“ Haver- 
ford College Studies,” and it may be had from Haverford College, Pennsylvania. 

Little remark need be made about the Syriac text and the English translation, 
unless it be to say that both are admirably done. The text seems to be pretty well 
preserved, except the evident dropping out of a word or two here and there, and 
the mis-writing of a letter now and then. The translation has much more than 
the usual thoroughness and scholarship of the common translations from the 
Syriac; for which the reasons will appear presently. 

Naturally there are added notes and prolegomena; the former mainly intended 
to illustrate the text by the writings of Justin and the Epistle to Diognetus; but 
they manage to compass a few new, or almost new, contributions to the extant 
lexicons. As regards the prolegomena, we were accustomed to consider the 
Apology of Aristides the Athenian philosopher as having been actually made or 
transmitted or dedicated to the Emperor Hadrian; but it seems, from the con- 
siderations brought forward in these prolegomena, to belong probably to the early 
years of Antoninus Pius. Other matters, connected with early Christian and 
anti-Christian writings, there is hardly space to dwell upon; but the prolegomena 
will well repay the reading. 

But it would be unjust, however Semitic the character of HEBRAICA may be 
supposed to be, to stop with this notice of the Syriac version. In the prolegomena 
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are given translations of the Armenian fragments, from the Venice edition, from 
a manuscript at Edschmiazin translated by Mr. F. C. Conybeare, of Oxford, and 
from Pitra. And while Professor Harris was at work over the Syriac version at 
Cambridge, Mr. J. Armitage Robinson (editor of these Texts and Studies), while 
he ‘‘ was turning over Latin Passionals at Vienna in a fruitless search for a lost 
manuscript of the Passion of S. Perpetua,’’ happened to recognize ‘‘ words which 
recalled the manner and the thought of Aristides’ as he was reading portions of 
the Latin version of the story of Barlaam and Josaphat! That, of course, was a 
flash-like discovery that the speech of Nachor, in the Greek version of that story, 
was merely, though indeed, an embodiment, by the Greek redactor and Christian- 
izer of this old Sanskrit story, of the Apology of Aristides into the fable; yet 
done so neatly, beautifully and masterfully, that the most diligent scrutinizer of 
the Greek story of Barlaam and Josaphat has never suspected any such embodi- 
ment, nor ever thought of anything more than a fresh or original Greek composi- 
tion. And this, too, notwithstanding the fact that the tracing of the story from 
Sanskrit into a multitude of languages, and from a heathen fable to a Christian 
legend, has been taken up as a task by specialists, and the whole thing sifted with 
a freedom that Pentateuchal critics might envy, till it seemed that its kernel and 
accretions were most absolutely known and severally distinguished. 

Naturally, again, the work of Professor Harris would not be complete without 
revising his translation in the light of the Greek, and Mr. Robinson’s giving a 
tolerably critical edition of the Greek text in the shape recoverable from the fable 
of Barlaam and Josaphat, with prolegomena, notes, and a critical discussion of 
the question how far and wherein the Syriac, the Greek and the Armenian pre- 
sent the original Apology of Aristides. Into the detail of this we cannot go here. 
It seems plain, however, that the Greek has been compressed or excised some- 
what, and equally plain that the Syriac has amplified a little. It is likewise plain 
that we possess the style, as well as the thought and the substance of the original 
apology, though it may not be possible to say just where a corner has been knocked 
off or a piece of stucco supplied. 

Messrs. Harris and Robinson have each contributed to the special portion of 
the other, and beautifully exemplified the proverb that two are better than one, 
as well as the charm of brothers in concord and unity. 

The multitude of minor points discussed and illumined and elucidated in this 
publication, though of exceeding interest, we must pass by. The University 
of Cambridge in Eugland, and Haverford College in America, are to be most 
warmly congratulated upon such a brilliant and interesting work; and none the 
less so are the authors for the scholarship, acumen and patience everywhere 
exhibited. (S8vo, paper, pp. 118, 28. English price, five shillings). 

Isaac H. HALL, 
New York City. 





AMIAUD AND SCHEIL’S LES INSCRIPTIONS DE SALMANASAR II.* 





Arthur Amiaud did not live to see this work brought to completion. If he 
had, this notice would be different in many particulars. Scheil, a student of one 
year, whom Amiaud associated with him in the work, is responsible for all that 





* Les INSCRIPTIONS DE SALMANASAR II. roi d’assyrie (860-824), transcrites, coordonnées, 
traduites et commentées par A. Amiaud et V. Scheil. Par's: H. Welter, 1890. Pp. xiv and 120. 
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is good and bad in this book, and I am forced to say that the good points are few 
in comparison with the bad. 

In the preface, Scheil gives a genealogical table of Shalmaneser, a short his- 
tory of the different inscriptions of this king, and his reasons for his method of 
transliteration.* The connected and accented transliteration is much preferable to 
the syllabic method, but only in the hands of a person who knows the lexicon and 
grammar. Scheil does not know either of these and, as a result, his accentuation 
is very faulty. It would have been much better if he had not attempted to make 
grammatical forms, for his attempt has been an utter failure. Making all due 
allowance for very careless proof-reading, there still remain hundreds of words 
either incorrectly accented or left unaccented. I have counted more than 400 
typographical errors on the 120 pages. 

In the preface, after noticing the work of his predecessors, Scheil states that 
the object of this edition of these texts is to bring them to the present status of 
Assyriological research. Instead of a step forward he has taken two steps back- 
ward. His transliterations are based on the printed texts as published in Raw- 
linson and Layard. In the Monolith Inscription he has made good use of Dr. 
Craig’s emendations as published in his Leipzig dissertation. Why could he not 
have crossed over to London and collated these texts anew? It is unscientific 
and useless to put further transliterations and translations upon the market with- 
out a thorough collation of the originals. Such must be regarded as only approx- 
imately correct, and cannot, in any case, be cited as authoritative. Craig has 
done much for the Monolith and Throne Inscriptions. Why did not Scheil 
follow in his steps and fix the texts of these inscriptions for all time, as Lyon 
has done for some of the Sargon texts? As things stand, another edition of the 
Shalmaneser texts is needed at once, but an edition based on a thorough revision 
of the printed texts by a close comparison with the collations of others and a 
careful study of the originals. 

I can notice only a few of his transliterations. We find apil and abil, 
and abil and ablu at the end of proper names, used indiscriminately; bélat 
and bélit; tahazu, tahdzu and tahazu; kibrdt and kibrat; adi 
and adi; niribu and niribu; diktu and diktu; pan and pin; uSe- 
ziz and uSéS$iz; ahdvesS and ahamis; Suzub and Sazub; ramanu 
and ramanu; tanati and tanati; us8alik and uSalik; abla and ubla; 
napasi and napdsi; abiktu and apiktu; imé and umé; anaku 
and anaku; Sada and $4da; eli and éli; uban and uban; sabé and 
sabé. I could multiply examples almost indefinitely. A certain writing is often 
used consistently in the first part of the book—cf. ahamik, adi, etc. There 
are no rules for accenting verbal forms. At one time it is itibu and then 
itibu; iniru and iniru; uS4lik and uSalik; uSéziz and uSeziz; 
alik and 4lik for allik (al(l)ik), etc., etc. In some cases the participles 
are correctly and consistently accented, and in others the accents are just as con- 
sistently omitted. The endings itu and 4nu are accented or left unaccented 
at pleasure. The final i in the majority of all genitive forms is accented. Scheil 
has incorporated the Ist per. sg. pronominal suffix into the genitive ending too 


* Nous avons cru devoir continuer la méthode de transcription liée et accentuée. Les voy- 
elles, longues de leur nature, ou l’accent est suppléé par deux consonnes qui suivent, le portent 
ou l’omettent indifféremment, par exemple dikta, dikta, ubla, ibla, ete. 
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often, but making allowance for such cases, why should §inni—and in the con- 
struct state—tukulti, karani, etc., have their final i accented? Little 
attention is paid to the case endings. Where the scribe has designated a given 
case, it is well to follow him. In the case of ideograms, one should follow the 
usage as determined by a thorougi study of all the inscriptions. As in his edition 
of the Samxi-Rammian text, so here, no clear distinction is made between 5 and 
5; > p and §, and { and (. Again such forms as rimu and rému, 
siru and séru are not distinguished. The construct state of a noun is seldom 
indicated, and in the few cases where there is such indication, there is no con- 
sistency in usage, e.g., Sulum and Sulmu Sam’i, Samas and Saméu, 
etc. In Samsi-Ramman it was pad, here it is pat; but why not pat, the 
only other possible reading and the one generally accepted? Scheil also reads 
bat, abil which is Babylonian for the Assyrian apil, Sut, ete.—But nothing 
more need be said about the transliteration. 

The translation is much better than the transliteration. It is, in fact, a com- 
paratively easy task to make a translation of an historical text. Most of the 
words are well known and the meanings of those which are difficult can be guessed 
from the context. It is an altogether different thing to transliterate correctly 
and to explain philologically these difficult words. Scheil has made good use of 
the context. The notes are of little value. The author has omitted almost all 
difficult words and constructions. In the case of doubtful words, which are of 
very rare occurrence, it is always well to cite all the passages in which these 
words are found and the literature on the subject. Scheil does neither of these. 
In many cases he leads one to think that he is not acquainted with the literature. 
The comments given are often too simple and elementary for beginners even. A 
list of the geographical terms occurring in the inscription is added and it is of 
great value. The author promises a special work on the geography in the very 
near future. No glossary is added, but this is just as well, for the author’s 
attempt in his SamSi-Ramman was not a success. 

In conclusion, I would say that Scheil has not .been successful in his object 
to present an edition of these inscriptions containing all the results of the latest 
Assyrian scholarship. The preface announces this as his aim. A study of the 
book will show any one how poorly he has succeeded. 

ROBERT FRANCIS HARPER, 
London. 
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